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The Monitor’s view 


After Vietnam 


Need for reconciliation 


The health of American society — and thus 
of the United States position in the world — 
depends on national self-confidence and re- 
conciliation in the face of national setback in 
Indo-China. These qualities can counter the 
nation’s element of "self-induced defeatism” 
that has reportedly begun to worry America’s 
allies much more than a collapse of South 
Vietnam. Whatever America’s successes and 
failures abroad, the internal strength of Its 
free society has always been the main reason 
for its external strength in the world . 

A spirit of confident reconciliation will 
defuse controversy and aid all the practical 
steps necessary to carry out the nation's 
remaining moral obligations In the midst of 
Indo-Chlna tragedy. This spirit means such 
adjustments in attitude as eschewing futile 
scapegoating for the responsible tracing of 
accountability so that the lessons of the ordeal 
can be learned. 

But achieving a united and constructive 
spirit demands hard, prayerful, openhearted 
effort when the very definition of America’s 
i moral obligations remains subject to dis- 
agreement. 

One way to drain the dlvtslveness from such 
disagreement is for each side to grant the 
good intentions of fhe other. 

In some eyes, America’s whole history in 
Vietnam has led to a moral obligation to stay 
in as long as South Vietnam wants American 
help. To others, America's whole history 
there provides a moral obligation not to> 
prolong that history except in humanitarian 


ways. No one can weigh for somebody else the 
question of how to decide this question. 

But, for the sake of a constructive spirit 
toward the whole task ahead, each other’s 
motives ought to be given the benefit of the 
doubt. 

This applies to the branches of government, 
too — now that the American people are 
apparently no longer being misled by the kind 
of official deception and misinformation that 
previously warranted doubts and undercut the 
democratic process of decision. That process 
is back in full swing. 

Giving Mr. Ford the benefit of the doubt 
does not mean to ignore the political com- 
ponent in his favoring the right wing of his 
party by asking more arms for Saigon. It 
means to recognize that his whole record 
suggests this is in line with his honest 
judgment as the right thing for hiB country. 

Giving Congress the benefit of the doubt 
does not mean to ignore the political com- 
ponent in congressmen's lining up with the 
polls and the folks back home against more 
military aid. It means to recognize that 
congressmen have no less patriotic or moral 
motives than President Ford when they 
conclude that the greatest good for the 
greatest number can now be served by ending 
America’s role In the war. 

No one has to give up his convictions in 
order to respect those of others and to work 
constructively and confidently together in the 
days ahead. 


Africa’s military momentum 


This week's political revolt In Chad follows 
by almost exactly a year a similar occurrence 
'■ in Niger: a military coup fed by drought and a 
civilian government apparently unable to give 
an impoverished populace sufficient hope for 
. recovery. 

Chad also is the 16th black African country 
south of the Sahara to come under military 
dominance; and represents a typical pattern 

• In recent years. Independent governmeftts 
- with close ties to their former European 

colonialists have fallen into increasing dis- 
favor with younger, .politically active people, 
as welias disgruntled military of fleers. 

While a six-year drought in the Sahel 
- exacerbated the plight of Chad's already poor 
four million people, President NgartoTorabal- 
baye’s political actions probably made his 
V. ouster inevitable. Shortly after 'his election as 
' the fledgling nation's flint President in i960, 

' He banned all political parties except his own. 
thereafter he relied ; on might • to squelch 
political opponents, .'get himself reelected 
.without opposition, aim maintain uneven con- 

• •' : trol over Muslim rebels in the north. When the 

- drought was at Ifc worst, there were reports 


li-j-l’ll IV •■! -drought was at Its worst, there were reports tried to return the tiny colony of Macao 
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Utopia has not by any means come to Niger 
since the military takeover a year ago. But 
some progress has been made, both politically 
and economically. In the words of one State 
Department official, "The people at least feel 
. they ’re getting a fair deal.” 

The violence attending Mr. Tombalbaye’s 
overthrow is deplorable. But (p the hew 
government leaders In Chad can work to- 
ward speedy introduction of democracy 
there, and a turnaround in economic condi- 
tions which had continued to deteriorate 
despite foreign aid and improved weather 
conditions, theh the. prospects of a similar 
future for Chadians could be goodi 


On the US. and Vietnam 


Macao and Mao 

There Is something bemusing about the 
effort of a.colonlal power trying to give back a 
piece of real estate to Its rightful owner and 
the owners saying a polite “no." That is 
precisely what Peking told Portugal when it 

tried to return the tiny colony of Macao. 

The Irony is compounded by Peking’s 


South Vietnam, may be crushed for want of 
arms and ammunition. That may do nothing to 
short-sighted American politicians. But the 
loss of confidence and prestige of the United 
States in the Vietnam war is a misfortune that 
can never be healed. 

The war between communism and democ- 
racy began in 1848 with Karl Marx's "Mani- 
festo,” and through centuries continued up to 
now and goes on until one side is annihilated. 

The U.S. has been cheated by Stalin, 
Khrushchev, Brezhnev, at every turn and it 
seems that American politicians do not learn 
from so many cheats. 

Once the U.S. has lost the confidence of 
small nations, the U.S. will have no friends in 
the fight against communism and it is a sore 
foreboding for the U.S. and mankind as well. 
Saigon Nghlem Kuan Viet 


QL lly Joseph ('. Marsch 

jf/\ ( Shortly after World War 1 an official 

if \ 1 1 American observer of the European scene 

/I/ I f — * noted that Britain was the staunchest and 

!\l / TO * strongest member of the West European 

/ / Cat ftQpf\ Industrial community — although with the 

/ / I / ** least actual and provable reason for it. 

/ 1 f J Britain's economy was in dire trouble in 

/ j ' \ ~ / fT"' ; those days. On paper France had a far sounder 

/y i. economic foundation. So too did all the other 

/// i] continental countries. Yet because of the 

// Af stability of British political institutions and the 

f sturdiness of the British spirit, Britain was in 

fact the strongest ally and the one on which 
Washington then based its planning for the 
economic revival of Western Europe. 

it is now some 30 years later and the 
condition is serious. It will test the capacity of 
. those British institutions (political stability 
W _ and sturdiness of spirit) to see Britain through 

I I ^^ 0/0 what is undoubtedly Its most difficult moment 

\ if , since the military collapse of France, when it 

|c]|OY ' : •"“i*. stood alone in whnt Winston Churchill.labeled 

g? \ finesthour.” 

isS ^=- ri Tty L iHi nnnmr fact is that the British 

inflation rata has reached 21 .2 percent. This is 

- the second highest rate for any of the modem 

. . v Industrial countries since World War II. Italy 

$ ' ■ alone is higher at 22 percent. It means that 

Britain and Italy are well into the Inflation 
range which cleared the way for the Nazi 
VlPTnflm ■ • ' dictatorship In Germany between the two 

, . .. , u om k«iii ' The British problem has a simple core. 

^ Brithh Labour now enjoys almost decisive 
still sticks In my mem ory: ; , Hlcal md ecollomlc It b ^ that 

ninke tyranny tremble ^er. to improve its relative standing in its 

big. little and in ^ taoe". flat] v J£ n community. British workers have been 
Commiinlsl powera In those ; trad i Uona | ly 1 0W pay. 1W4 Brm8h hourly 

of despotisms we had in compensation waa *2.77 against the U.S. figure 
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now not only support, but cven.ssa**, , •. 
establish, and offer them our IJ ^ 
fortunes, and our sacred honor, w. ^ 
read the Monitor’s dispatches fa®* 

Asia over the last few years ^ 

ing the rampant corruption a ^.T*Bt y. w 
faith in social justice that 
Vietnam and Cambodia? But 
anli-Coinmunisl and we 
them, may heaven forgive us,f#?P:i’.... ~ 
Jeffersonian freedom. • r 

. So we waste our substance ; f 
deepest faiths as though, by / 

nisis. we can change the only ' v 
gjves us — reform or revo!ulh»<^f ' 
*T^ettC, Ala. . FrankA.SP^,...;^ 


6f $6.53. The Japanese worker was better off 
than the British at $3.01, the French at $3.95, 
the Italian at $4.35 , and the German at $5.25. 

Over the last year the British inflation rate 
has been running at about 20 percent, but 
^•Wage rises have been running from 25 percent 
^jjjH'as high as 40 percent. This means that 

''f 1 -. :'v f ★Please turn to Page B 
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Refugees arrive: 
America opens 
its arms again 

lly Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Gatos, Cal Ifomia 

The first tastes of lire In America for the nation's first batch of South 
Vietnamese refugees to enter a temporary “camp" include clothes 
from a Sears Roebuck store, liamburgcrs from McDonald's, sheets 
from u local hospital, and mattresses donated by the local county 
jail. . . . 

Robert Milchuni galloping across a television screen ... games of 
Ring Pong with American students . . . American songs taught to the 
music of guitars. . . . 

Immigration interviews . , . tight security from the press to 
minimize communist retaliation against relatives left behind (though 
this reporter was given a guided tour on condition he named no' 
names). ... 

And telephone calls to federal immigration officials in San Francisco 
running 10 to 1 against letting the South Vietnamese into the nation at 
all because they will take American jobs. 

The “camp" is here in the sprawling buildings of Lhe Los Gatos 
Christian Church. About 80 adults and 50 children are staying amid the 
gently sloping hills of the Almaden Valley, 50 miles from San 
Francisco. 

The refugees, some of whom had a mere 30 minutes’ notice that they 
were leaving their country, arrived in Oakland, California, on a World 
Airways DC-8 earlier in the week from Saigon. 

AH of them are to move on soon to relatives, friends, or sponsors in 
the United Stales. The "camp’’ here is an indication of the kinds of 
problems they, and U.S, officials, and.- private social workers are 
encountering as they gear iq> for the flood of refugees to corner 

But social workers emphasize that the problems ahead are even 
greater, since most of the refugees to come will have no sponsors, 
relatives, or friends to help them. 

While the families here try to get their bearings, amid hastily written 
Vietnamese signs tacked by young American volunteers, “some of the 
women are pitching in with the cooking," says associate minister 
David Courson. “They don’t want to be just taken care of 
. Richard L. Williams, district director of the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in San Francisco, reports meanwhile that a lot 
of callers who oppose letting the refugees in say, “Who nee^s them?" 

Associate minister Courson conducted this reporter on a guided tour,' 
permitting Interviews with two refugees on condition that no names 
would be used and no pictures taken. 

Mr. Courson, a former marine who fought in Vietnam in 1968, 
describes the refugees as middle and upper-dass Vietnamese who 
stood to suffer under communist rule. He refused to give specific 
Information on how they were chosen for evacuation or on how many of 
than belong to the 50,000-merhber “high risk” group which the U.S. 
Government says may face execution by a communist government ini 
South Vietnam. 

Restricted press coverage and withholding of some information 
reflects guidelines from U.S. officials and World Airways, according to 
Mr. Courson. 


604 U.S. 25p.U.K. 
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No escape for weary South Vietnam Army 

“I will look for a Job with World Airways or the Federal Aviation 
Administration," said one English-speaking Vietnamese -who. ex- 
plained he, his wife, mother, and three children had only a half hour’s 
notice beforethe flight. 

The man; an employee of World Airways in Saigon, explained he did 
not even have a chance to pack a suitcase. “With all the problems I had, 
the most important thing is that we now feel safe and secure," he said. 

A young mother who made the flight with her husband and three 
children expressed relief that her chllden were now safe. But both she 
and the mini were concerned that the communists might retaliate 
against the relatives they left behind. 

In a room down the hall eight young Vietnamese, children vvere / 
"glued", to a television set, as movie star Robert MItchum spurred his 
hbrse across the screen. 

Downstairs Immigration officials from San Francisco Interviewed 
refugees and chedsed documents, 

\ "We want two things before we let them go — the name of the place 
where they are going and Uie name of someone who can tell us where' 
they are and what they are doing," explained Immigration officer Paul. 
Hayes, adding, “It’s a loose procedure but we have got plane locator * 
plane load following these. 
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sibleremnanto ofFreSirule ^fleets support destruction ; and ao, I, In turn, ask you 

nie changes and what many of ^ new ; pro-Soviet : what kind of Christian paper are yoii? Only To say that U*e Untied Stdfj 
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it, to make significant changes home, and we were to;try to reconstruct our tnilh? By omitting f WMgJj j 

ri.^-UnaBreut;his source other . country’s very soul. . actual situation, rt puls U» 
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By Harry B. ElllS 

Staff correspondent of 1 

The Christian Science Monitor 
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| j^aiiwe, . German, British, ahd othS iq- « T- 

feSSfiSS! However oppressive and corrupt ftat sovam! 


exhai5«J l and are moving on their own^th. 

hv ^Susing ; °dl the United States, to try to ensure a supply ■ 
vf^^^ b !I *St b JIot from the Arab world, according to ■ 

truth? By omitting a IUJ* ■ . . , . 

actual situation it puts the adWJ!&'i : This runs^ counter tb Washington's policy of 

lteht! 1 *' 1 * , °rt* ,er ! ^^W^n»S^tSAr£b^^ C<,0r ^ inSt * * ! 

• However, the presentation of 1 ; . u Is- also a blow - to Israel, which does . not | 

that the war to actually a ; want to see the Arabs making separate, deals ; 

revolution, government consumers. A Joint U.S.-European-Japa- j 

lion in the Internal affairs of vpese approach, • Israelis believe, would -be 

this reason does not warrant o» ; ; more protective of Israel’s overall diplomatic 

or eunnort — this put* ' interests, and lessen the effectiveness of oil as 

perspective and the action of U Arab weapon. : > . 

different light' - /In the wake of the collapsed Paris oil talks, 

Lake port. Calif. . . jh . sources here say, experts of the Arab league 

*■; •' ^ ■ and of the nine-nation European Economic 

1 1 • ' .r^ ^Community (EEC) will meet toward the end 


ie away from to 

of May to prepare a full-scale Arati-European 
“dialogue" scheduled for early June. 

, , Object of the talH the sources say, will be 
tp work out a stable price-supply relationship : 
for oll in the years ahead, and to forge closer - 
' Arab-EufopeW economic ties. ; 

The Europeans import most of toeir oll from 
the Middle East.. The Arabs, in turn, waiit to 
buy European tecluiology, equipment, and. 
know-tow to diversify and Industrialize their 
ecOnoiriies. ' 1 ' ' 

One aim ofthe talks, according to qualified . 
sources', will to. to Insulate, tf possible,. 
Europe&q countries: from any new Arab oil 
etobar®), directed against the United States. ; 

Shlekh ' Ahmed ySaki al-Yamanl, Saudi 
- Arabia! Minister : of Petroleum, warns that a . 

. hew embargo' would , be invoked in : case of 
renewwlArab-Israellwar^orposslbiyeven if- . 

: no further Israeli wlthdrawAls take place from ' - 
the Gblan HeigHts; the West Bank/and Sinai, • 

Meanwhile, the 18-nation Xhternational 
Energy' Ageiicy (IEA), which the U.S. re- 
gards as the proper forum within which to 


■ugh U.S. oil stance . , - ' \ 

mold consumer straSSy oil "“triin', 0 comments Assistant IT.S. Treasury 

ers, issidetracked. ' . Secretary Gerald Parsky, “says it will be tea 

Suspicion grows among Europeans, follow- . deficit position in ayear and a half.* 1 . , 

Ing outapbken remarks ty Assistant Secretary . ' ’‘Before 1980,” rwhaHts Jaihes Grant r prealT 
of Slate ThomM O, Enders: at, the -abortive dent of. the Overseas Devdopmmt CikmcH In 
Paris oil : talks, that, U.S. policy, aims' at , W^h|ngton 1 "aCco^ng to,tto Wprld Bank, ! 
. breaking the oil prpducera* cartel , . . OPEC as, a group will- to back to; being. 

The Orgahlzationv of Petroleum Exporting: .borrowerg," though s6me individual metr^ 

■ Countries (OPEC) is the l?*natlon group ' bora, - like Saudi Arabia and' Kuwait, vdll 
Which boos ted world pi l priced 406 percent dnd , femain in surplus. : v"; ; , 

which controls 85 percent; bf all petroleum ' Lbwer oil Income because of the world 
moving lii international trade; - : ! •: s! recession, ' plus overcommitment ofiri-: 

. Within ihe lEA, the U.S.-Btresses Uie need to Vestments; are cited as reas^isvwhy. some 
reduce oil aon&Umptioh as a means bf pu ttlhg OPEC members may seek to borrow money jn 
pTessureOnweakerOPEC' members 1 to cut; years ahead. r : 

prices. 1 ‘ j •, Abu Dhabi, Said Mr, Parsky* Which hfad beep 

f European members of i lhe : IEA, • while ■ . expected io have $3 bllli0n to iijybst byerssas 
agreeing to conservation for econqmlt ;rea- this year, "now says It Wlll have^np^mboey. 
roiis, rejebt apy itopticatlon of confrontation a^lSbiein 1975," 1 ' . v V • 

With OPEC. r ; Y ; ' Although.adde.d IheTYeakuryofficlal.Arab 

. i Fresh evidence QccumuiDtos[ mcdn’while 1 i . ■ oil-expfjrllng lands say. .they, may; hf-ye $20= 
that oil-rjch OPEC powers may not be so rich,- HdlHoh a year to'inWst.putsldd tli^^ ^cophtrles, 
after all — or at least, In some cases; may: be between now , and 1880 - ~ considerably less- 
inyeslingbeyond their means. 1 • than the$25 bill ion preriously thou ght.'/ 
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Belfast: 

New homes 
from the ashes 

Four years ago Protestants 
qpd Catholics in.,Farrlngdon 
Gardens burned down, one 
another's houses. Today, 
determined builders have 
brought 10 Protestants and 
21 Catholic families back. 

See Page 16 
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By David K. Francis 

Osaka, Japan 

To American eyes, Japanese business- 
man Arataro Takahashi has a strange way 
of combating hard times. 

When, because of the recession in Japan 
and elsewhere, his electronics firm had too 
many stocks of Panasonic and National 
brand TVs and radios, he instructed his 
employees bo work only a half day — at full- 
time pay. 

In the U.S., such a move might be 
considered a shortcut to the poorhouse. But 
here in the non-communist world's third 
largest economic giant. It is not unusuai . 

Despite the country's first deep postwar 
recession — industrial production is down 
some 18 percent, more than in the U.S. — 
few Japanese workers are being laid off as 
long as their employers remain solvent. 

“If they must become beggars then I, 
loo, will share their fate . . says Sazo 
Idemitsu, chairman of Idemitsu Kfsan oil 
company. His sentiment is typical. 

Mr. Idemitsu and Arataro Takahashi, 
chairman of Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Company, are adhering to the Japanese 
tradition of lifetime employment. In this 
island nation, a company rarely fires its 
employees. Employees and employers are 
locked in a complex relationship of mutual 
obligation that is deeper than a mere 
contract. Firms often assume responsi- 
bility for their workers' housing, recrea- 
tion and health care, as well as wages, in 
return for permanent loyalty. 

In effect, instead of a state unemploy- 
ment insurance system, Japan has corpo- 


rate protection from unemployment. The 
paternal bond between firm and employee 
has kept Japan's jobless rate to approxi- 
mately 2.5 percent last month — compared 
with 8.7 percent in the U.S. 

Historically, the employer -employee 
relationship is said to go back to the 
“family" organization of feudal Japan, 
where the patriarch commanded great 
paternalistic power over other family 
members. 

Today the lifetime employment system is 
coming through the recession relatively 
unscathed — despite the enormous pres- 
sures on Japanese corporate leaders to 
reduce costs. 

In general, the only employees being 
discharged are those whose companies 
have gone bankrupt — as small firms have 
been doing by the hundreds in recent 
months. 

To keep that dread state from arriving, 
Japanese firms have devised numerous 
methods to slash costs. 

Matushita, by putting some workers on 
half time, saved on power, heating, and 
inventory costs. For a brief period, the 
firm switched some production workers to 
sales activities. 

Toyo Motor Company, the troubled 
maker of Mazda cars, has assigned produc- 
tion workers to selling cars on a longer- 
term basis. 

Other cost-cutting techniques include: 

• Slash the wages of executives. At 
Matushita, some executives volunteered to 
trim their pay. But Mr. Takahashi refused 
to do so, saying it would mostly hurt their 


wives and dependents. It might rest* j 
addod, in a weakening of the "familS 
that could damage the efficiency 
executives. 7. 

• Discliarge "temporary workers," J 
as seasonal farm workers, house*!* 
working part time, and day laborers, tfi 
people are not considered part o( & 
“company family" and thus not enUtkJ 
the benefits usually accorded employ* 
(Some of these jobless laborers now cut 
seen loafing and sleeping in Tokw 
crowded subway stations. ) 

• Cease overtime. Until this receofc 
Japan was chronically short of works* . 

• Slop hiring. Usually Japanese Em 

have had to scramble to hire you^g^ 
school and university graduates (tun* 
times called "golden eggs”). This yearft 
students may have to do the scramble 
find jobs. ^ 

• Encourage early retirement or rot* 
tary departures. 

Those who do retire earlier get hlgbe- 
than-usual separation allowances and btor 
special benefits. 

A few months ago the Japanese Gonrt 
ment acted to bolster the lifetime empty 
ment system by paying a portion of lb 
wages of permanent employees asked ti 
temporarily "stay at home." Furlough 
workers are paid a minimum of 60 pared 
of their base pay. 

Across Japan the job security provided 
by the system has almost eliminated (he 
resistance to new machinery or other 
techniques used to improve productivity. 


Fleet to warm the heart of Peter the Great 

By jMenh C. Ranch V-*l VMV 


By Joseph C.Hanch 

This Js the season of American discomfiture 
as its purposes in Vietnam come to an end In 
dismay and disorder. ■ 

At this writing It is not certain that it will be 
possible to bring out of Saigon peacefully all 
Americans and the. Vietnamese who are 
associated with them. 

It also is the season of fresh opportunities for 
the Soviet Union. 

Most prominent overt action by the Soviets 
has been the staging of the largest and most 
widespread naval maneuvers in' the life story 
of the Soviet (and ’Russian) Navy. It would 
have been a proud week indeed for Czar Peter 
the Great who founded the Russian Navy and 
who dreamed Of its being able some day to 
roam the high seas. 

Over the past week four Soviet fleets 
roamed those high seas. The Baltic and 
Northern fleets were out in the North Atlantic 
practicing antisubmarine warfare. The Paci- 
fic fleet was off Japan perhapB. testing out 
wayB and means of pushing .American sea 
power back to mid-pacific. The Black Sea 
fleet was in the Mediterranean — most 
prominently at the narrow waist between' 
Sardinia and the coast of Africa. 

NATO observers counted 220 major Soviet 
surface warships in the deployment to the high 
S nual ™port on the world’s 

the Soviet Navy with 221 such major surface 


vessels against 177 American major surface 
vessels. In Qther words, the entire Soviet 
surface Navy has been at sea at those places 
deemed most strategic In terms of control of 
the sea lanes of the world. 

® ad vertise these maneuvers. 
^ Ameri^cUaengagem^fr^ Southeast 

Asia. No Soviet propagandist drew, the . con- 
clusion that Moscow is gaining in ability 1o 
service its clients as Washington abandons 
Vietnam (former President Thieu of Vietnam 
called it betrayal). It wasn’t necessary. 
Events spoke for themselves. 

This quiet flexing of Soviet npva! muscle 
was accompanied by repeated assurances of 
Soviet devdtion to detente and by the studious 
absence of any word or deed which could be 
. considered provocative. 

There was no overt encouragement to the 
communists in Portugal. There was no loud 
propaganda-crowing ■ over the triumph of 

communism In Vietnam and Cambodia There 

was no pressure on the United States over the 
Middle East. On the contrary, Washington 
was relieved to find that Moscow was not at 
the moment pushing hard for a second round 
at Geneva. 

In other words, Moscow is practicing 
P^^^ what TJeddy^ Roosevelt used to 

treading ; 

around the world. * 


, " — 

Indeed the Soviets seemed (o have re\eare* 
much from recent experience. 
and sophisticated diplomacy. The bluft 
oncQftjScd ° n and Czechoslovak - * 

Defense James R. Schlesinger is presd^ll 
any and every possible opportunity lha to 
™ of lar « or . not lower, military bodged 
He Is particularly stressing the imported 

meeting (he Soviet reach for sea power. 

The naval balunce is in fact not as toi 
balance as the more numbers of major surfe 
ships would indicate. For Instance, (heft# 
have only one aircraft carrier. The Amerito 
have 13 big carriers. 

But while American naval policy has® 
cen trated on building nuclear deterrent post 
- In which the United Stales slill W' 
commanding lead in numbers of deliver^ 
nuclear blows - the Soviets have I* 
brushing up on Admiral Mahan, the #lf.. 
American theoretician on seapower, ajriK : 
been building a lot of small ships capsttof 
producing a Soviet naval presence in tUfi ■■ 
oceans of the world. r . 

It would almost seem that Mcttflfjf 
decided that there is not going to be a 
war.bui that there may well be a long 
nonnuclear competition for range of toft* 

.j inl^wodd. ■ 

As; of today It needs to be said Ud 1 
Soviets are more faithful disciples dA& 
Mahan than are his own Americans. • 


. a .. . . — •“•■‘■■wMvmsovro/unencans. 

Sovie wJ?, aval man euvers: biggest in history 

_ Written for Soviet maneuvRt-s uiMia- ■' 


.. . Writtenfor 

The Christian Science Monitor 
- Soviet missile cruisers and .nuclear subma- 
rines, the full gamut of the Kremlin's naval 
might, have sallied, forth for maneuvers 
currently, under way In the Atlantic, Paetfic, 
and Indian oceans as well as In the Ikfedlttrra- 
jean. Long-rang? Soviet aircraft also. have 
been seen in the. Caribbean and off West- 
Africa;. .• 


Soviet maneuvers while Soviet units are 
ta^ghy the allied observers. "The followers 
arebelng followed/’ oqe NATO official said. 
Paul Wohl writes: 

• T* 1 ®? 5 fleet zeroises emphasize the Krem- 

thflt * utdIke Imperial 
Husda, t|ie Soviet Union can reach out to any 
point in . the world. THey. also indicate a 
■: Sfflffining ol Soviet wal policy. The cmrent 

Gotahkov, I* 

; SSStsfeS? ■■Jam* 


NATO maneuvers off the, Portuguese (■ 
Soviet strategist* may feel the naval e*®* 
are justified politically, The unc e$m 
East-West and Sino-Sovipt power* rew^ 
the wake of developments Jri Indo-Ck^ 11 1 


t ^Offlcials of the North ■ Atlantic Treaty! identified wlth thjs tougheiSng 
Cfrga^^atiwi ihBmssels say tbpse worldwide : ; ^ his iramediate chief, defense MiE 
exerciser are shaping up to be the biggest iti Andrei A. Grechko. 17 ■■ ■■■.■■ 

‘be Aasodated Pre>nr«q»irU. i Pointing to NATQ's concehi about Pnrtk. 
Allied ships and planes art 'watc “ “ - 




the wake of (toveh^unents Jii Indo-Chb® 
come into play. j ■ * 

But it would be a mistake to interpr® 
flexing of naval muscles As a tundjy 
from detente. As the Soviet* see H,^ 
policy and detente implement esc* otn® 
The exercises coindde wtUt tmaarfjB.g 
rations for the 30th anmyeresry of 
victory over the German armies to 
K, wMdb to clbnax:, in vast pr 
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Irish 

jolted by 
early 

election call 

By Jonathan Ilarsch 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Belfast 

Northern Ireland once again i* sharply 
polarized along sectarian lines as it prepares 
for elections May l to a constitutional con- 
vention. 

The task given the convention by the 
province’s British administrators is to draft a 
new formula for power -sharing between 
Northern Ireland's Protestant majority and 
the Roman Catholic minority. But hopes of 
achieving that goal are dimmed by the 
gathering polarization. 

Hard-line Protestants expect the election to 
.result in a large majority for them which will 
force Britain to restore one-party Protestant 
rule. 

Moderates, Roman Catholics, and hard-line 
Protestants alike consider that by holding the 
election now Britain has surrendered to ultra- 
Protestant demands. The moderates and the 
Catholics wanted the election postponed at 
least until the autumn. 

This apparent British surrender shatters 
carefully nurtured friendships with moderate 
Catholic leaders. 

The greatest jolt of the election campaign 
comes from prominent Catholic community 
leader Tom Conaty . 

From 1969, Mr. Conaty welcomed British 
intervention in Northern Ireland and worked 
with successive British administrations here. 
This now wealthy broker, whose widowed 
•mother could not pay his school fees and sent 
bJpftfto work In Belfast's fruit market Instead, 
Was a ' close policy; adviser -to Jhe , former 
British Secretary of State ’fa* Northern Ire- 
land, William Whltelaw. 

Any complaints from Tom Conaty were 
discussed privately. This made him the target 
of Catholic attacks accusing him of collabora- 
ting with the British occupation forces. 

Mr. Conaty now is campaigning on a simple 
sectarian platform: Catholics must work from 
a position of strength, meeting force with 



Lorttiondorry school boys 


Too young to vole, old enough to hope 


By a Malf phoiographgr 


force. If elected to the 78 member con- 
stitutional convention, he and the Protestant 
hard-liners will have one thing in common: a 
refusal to compromise. 

Mr. Conaty says his trust in the British was 
completely misplaced and naive. “I believed 
that Britain for the first time was seeing the 
injustices here and that she would therefore 
put them right, " he said. 

After watching what he calls repeated 
British surrenders to Protestant brute force, 
Tom Conaty continues, "I have discovered 
that governments don’t simply put things 
right. This is not how governments work. 
They have to do what will keep them In power. 
There is not any morality In government.’ 1 

The priority In Ireland is survival, says Tom 
Conaty, who now expects no help from 
Britain. He singles out continuing Protestant 
privilege as the problem. 

People used to absolute power over a long 
period just smile at conciliation, he says! “The 
only reason the Russians don't drop the atom 
bomb on America IS that America has her own 
atom bomb." 

His uncompromising stance appears to 
bring Ulster back to where it started. He feels 
that Catholics must now do what Britain has 
failed to do for over 50 years. Catholics must 
force Protestants to surrender their privi- 
leged position. There must be an in- 
stitutionalized countdown to equality in stark, 


Uncle Sam has a friend in Bonn 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

WeBt Germany's Defense Minister Georg 
.. I^ber says he can see ho reason “why we 
: /should have doubts about America's defense 
•commitment In Europe." 

? And- he added, in an interview with this 
newspaper: 

"I thipk that our most important ally should 
feel thqt we $d not regard him in Asia as an 
.imperialist aggressor, — to U^e Communist 
terminology — blit that, oh't&e 
knew very well what was at stake there." 

Mr. Leber has been under fire from mem- 
bers of his own party, the Social Democrats, 
for published statements earlier this month 
about the Indo-China situation. 

: ' Criticism centered on his clearly stated 
belief that .present events In Cambodia and 
Vietnam were the “inevitable results of a long 
-worldwide campaign"' to make the U.S. 
abandon the war there. He also lamented the 
shortage of critics of Communist aggression in 
Ihdo-China. ; ■ 

The Social Democrats (SPDj executive 
board recently released a long and careful 
statement that “it looks as if -Saigon's defeat” 
.stems from its own tack of a credible domestic 
-policy In the Interests of its citizens and not 
from "insufficient help from abroad.” 

'') ■ _ i — - r.. Jl Aft-* ■ _• - «i» l 


“Even a nation as great as the United States 
cannot prevent a country from losing Its 
freedom if that country itself 1 b not prepared 
to provide the minimum essential pre- 
requisites for preserving this freedom." 

The Defense Minister’s, main point is that 
this concept of defense readiness must be 
hondred strenuously In his own country and 
Europe as a whole, "Mutual trust Is becoming 
of even greater importance in our times than it 
was in many times In the past," he said. 

"To this end It is necessary that the people 
are conscious and convinced of .the Value of 
living in freedom, arid totf ttfcy ara wllling to:, 

m h 1 /'q "* ♦ Uln* Mn'/iiltfl Ai«it a 1 m J- 1 Di i ' 


dour, irrecoverable terms, with no apology to 
anyone, lie snys. 

This demand from a man considered o 
thoroughly establishment Catholic is seen as a 
major blow to reconciliation hopes. 

Moderate candidates for the convention 
argue that all options must be left open, that 
nothing can be dcicided until peace returns. 
Alliance Party leader Oliver Napier appeals to 
the public and the convention to begin by 
discussing only those matters on which 
agreement is possible. 

He says agreeing on a new constitution is 
impossible in a province with 20 paramilitary 
organizations operating and where sheer 
gangsterism, thuggery, and terrorism have 
brought death and destruction to every part of 
this land. 

Former Prime Mi ids ter Brian Faulkner still 
hopes that “we can produce a new majority 
. . . that all significant sections will feel they 
hayeaparttoplay." . , p 

His small center party calls , for com- 
promise.! But (t fears a 'return to Sectarian 
majority control leading to further violentT*,* 
since one-third of (he population would have 
the same old grievances, and would be forced 
into the camp of the IRA (the illegal Irish 
Republican Army). 

Mr. Faulkner warns that unless Protestants 
surrender some privileges and power, they 
will lose everything. If the new convention 
breaks down In disagreement, he predicts a 
return to one-party Protestant rule +- but only 
for a. brief and violent; period. -He thinks 
Protestant rule would force Catholic nrigrai 
Lion Into border areas which would break- 
away from Northern Ireland. A Protestant- 
run Northern Ireland would shrink and soon 
be swallowed by the Catholic Irish Republic, 
he says. 


Green light 
for European 
Space Agency 

By Kenneth \\. Gat land 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

tandon 

In a move which will help the Untied States 
develop new space systems, the ministers of 10 
European nations have approved establish- 
ment of the European Space Agency (ESA). 

The new organization, which lakes over 
from the European Space Research Organiza- 
tion (ESRO) and the old European Launcher 
Development Organization (ELDO), seeks to 
slrcnglhen the management of European 
spucc programs and avoid wasteful dupli- 
cation of eff ort. 

A Briton. Roy Gibson, heads the European 
Spnce Agency which will be formally set up at 
signing ceremonies in Paris next month. His 
appointment follows a year-long wrangle 
between France and West Gcrmany'over the 
question of whether the head of the organiza- 
tion should be French or German: 

During the long-term dispute Mr, Gibson 
has been the “caretaker'* director-general 
quietly and efficiently carrying on the affairs 
of the European space fraternity. 

The new agency is expected to spendnearly 
$2 billion during the next five years. Part of 
this sum will go into the development of Space 
Lab, the four-person scientific laboratory 
which will orbit the earth aboard the NASA re- 
usable space shuttle around 1980. > 

Had the Europeans not accepted Space Lab 
as a separate project, the full cost would have 
fallen on U.S. taxpayers. 

Another major ESA project is Ariane, a new 
satellite rocket to be launched from Kourou, 
French Guiana, in 1979. 

The agency also will have under Us jurisdic- 
tion a stable of satellite projects— for science, 
telecommunications, aeronautical navigation 
-and communications, weather survey and 
ship-to-shore communications. Some involve 
U.S. -European cooperation. 

On May 27 ESA will Invite potential custom- 
ers from around the world to a major 
exhibition In Paris of all the projects currently 
under development. Mr. Gibson says the new 
accord should greatly strengthen. Europe’s 
position, particularly as a maker of commu- 
ni cations satellite systems. 

Ond major hurdle that might have wrecked, 
themewly won accorcl Invol ved the question of 
who is to pay for the Ariane launch facilily at 
Kourou', the French national launch centor. In 
the end France agreed to pay about $70 million • 
over five years. There will be an additional 
contribution from West Germany and $10 
million from other ESA countries. . 


NATO and the fighter choice 


By Richard Burl . . 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

. * London 

The American-built F-16 fighter plane has 
emerged the clear favorite to win what has 
been called “the arms deal of the century.” 


aircraft throughout the replacement debate, 
said F-18 procurement would lead to "Indus-- 
trial and economic problems.” - 
The continued inability to decide over a - 
fighter replacement is said to result from the 
strong drive that Paris In recent weeks has 


mhke^thfe' sacrifices ''fcqiftifed tb'^afepSd- 
their freedom and independence." 

He directs the following point to the West 
andEast: 

While Europe cannot be Indifferent to the 
fate of the South Vletnamese.-he says, it would 
be “erroneous and Indeed dangerous to 
assume that the attitudes toward Indochina 
and Europe were Identical.” . 

America’s fronUers In ternis of security, 'he 
said, “are here in Europe, for aU Inclusion of 
Western Europe in the Soviet sphere wfrild 
reduce the U.S. to the position of a second-rate 
power." 

Mr. Leber also said it'Would be "Irrefipon- ’ 
slble" at this “early stage” to predict a 
negative result In Portugal. His government, ’ 
he said," is 1 doing its- best to : , promote the . 


But the question .whether the General Dy- waged to bolster the case, for the Ft. Ih an. 

S&LflSSSJSWSLi.'S ■ 


be chosen to replace ’feuiSpe's^ aging fleet hf 
Starfighters is far from being finally resolved. 

The defenso ministers of the four NA^O 
countries involved in the decision — Belgium; 
Denmark, Norway, ^nd The Netherlands— r 
have announced (bat on the hhsl$'pr cost and 
performance, the P-10 possessed ‘‘undisputed 
advantages 1 :', over , the . French fighter. How- 
ever, the Eurofighter deal, ^hich calls fbr 


Frahoe - has offered a variety of attractive? 
Industrial incentives for FI production. 

Belgium . whose main export market Is in 
France, has been put in a dlfficult j^oeition by 
the fighter coippCtition.^ ^ Econoiplcidly, - it 
.stands to gain from picking the French model, 
But the dlplomatic.costis of thls.choice^ '<ptdd 
be high. By goingagalnst the preference, of its 
three partners, Belgium would fns Irate 


replacing at least 350 aircraft and is estimated NATO’s goal of greater standardization of 

lb be worth more thap $2*>illib'n, has become weapons within thealllance. 

far more' than a technical Question; It em- Standardization increasing^ is seen as a 


braces a growing number oTi politick! issues; 
loo, including France’s future role In NATO.; 

It Was earlier expected that the statement 
by, the deferise^ ministers would constitute the 
final wbrd ion thq fighter cOntitoverey, but 


Standardization increasingly is seen as a 
vital necessity In NATO circles, and, in a 
statement the four defense ministers empha- 
sized vthe importance of a common choice.” , 
However, there are other, bquatiy lippor- ■ 
tant, poHtlcfd and military considerations 
' raised by : ttye fighter' declsitto. WWl^ the ‘ 


from "insufficient help from abroad.” • he said, is 1 doing its-, best to-, promote the , . intense lobbying by France 'was apparently rajaed by tlje fighter deqlsitto. Whil^ the; 

' ’ SO a debate oh Indo-China goes on in West freedom Portugal “missed $p painfjilly: for j, ' successful to delaying a :deoisioc until later United Slaves has offered ^ y licensing and eto- . 

Germany — the strongest defense ally of the many years;” ' '* T thlsriiQntfy, 1 ' .:v. !■.** * production scheine to enable the F-16 td be 

U.S. la Eyrope — similar to that in the U.S. The events in Indo-China are “another : Despite the overall pi eferdnce voiced' for r .. manufactured In Europe, some observers 

• Mr Leber's critics here have lnraeiv over ,esson teBchln S m 00 our P^d; yben j toe P-16, Ihlscholcawgs notseenas Resolutely hhve argued that' a decision to buy,American , : 

looked a balancina Mint he SeLXr concluding agreements” with Communist na* necessary, “only desirable. ” Moreover; Bfelr would destroy the future of European mtiitary ■ 

•andv^ch^^^^e^: ^ioos^ 8 ^' - • - ginm, which Has leaned toward the French aircraft production. 
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Pollution of the lagoon and Grand Canal should lessen under the 'Save Venice' plan B > Pat6f LOci * 

Italy is ready to get on with saving Venice 

By David Willey - among all those with a vested interest in the ordinary freight traffic is not going to raise swamping the city) could mean the eod'i 

Special to future of Venice. the level of pollution inside the lagoon. Venice. 


By David Willey 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Rome 

A long-delayed government plan to save the 
lagoon city of Venice from decay. Industrial 
pollution, and storm disaster has been given 
the official green light. 

Nearly (10 million of public money has been 
handed over by the Ministry of Public Works 
fora start to be made on'rehabliitatlng some of 
the crumbling buildings In the center of the 
historic city. 

But doubts are being expressed already by 
lovers of Venice as to the value of the laborious 
compromise finally worked out between six 
government ministries In Rome and a host of 
local authorities In Venice;, not to mention the 
powerful Industrial interests on the mainland 
and the conservationists and art lobby . 

According to Pietro Bucaiossi,- Italian Pub- 
lic Works Minister, there are neither "winners 
nor losers" In the compromise' that has been 
reached after two yedrs of bitter arguments 


among all those with a vested interest in the 
future of Venice. 

The set of guidelines that has just been 
published to enable the "Save Venice" law 
passed in April, 1973, to be Implemented 
makes several important points; 

• The so-called third industrial zone, an 
area of reclaimed land on the north side of the 
lagoon scheduled for industrial development, 
is not to be developed as such, thereby 
limiting industrial pollution to existing levels. 

• Supertankers are to be banned from the 
lagoon and oil is to be supplied to the 
petrochemical Industries of Marghera on the 
mainland by a pipeline that will link them with 
the port of Ravenna 8G miles to the south. Oil . 
pollution and damage to marine life should 
therefore lessen,. 

• Venice, will be developed in accordance 
-with Its historical tradition as a leading port 
and commercial center; The idea is evidently 
that once the supertankers are out of thb way 


ordinary freight traffic is not going to raise 
the level of pollution inside the lagoon. 

The Italian Government does not want 
Venice to become a museum of the past but to 
have a dynamic life of Its own. In other words 
the Bteady draining away of population from 
the islands to the more prosperous mainland 
that has been going on for decades must be 
arrested. 

• Employment is to be maintained at exist- 
ing levels in the industrial areas on the 
mainland. This was an essential concession to 
organized labor. 

An international competition is to be hold, . 
detaUs.Of wjiich will be announced wlthlri the 
ifcxt tiiroenvjciha,. to:,debWe; on rsystom for 
shutting 1 off the three main entires for 
shipping to the lagoon from the Adriatic Sea at 
times of high water. On average the sea rises 
to flood levels In excess of one meter nine 
times each year, and there is concern that the 
combination of another high water with a 
storm such as occurred in 1866 (nearly 


swamping the city) could mean the eod'i 
Venice. 

It is hard to tdl just how the fine wordsi 
(he Save Venice law and its new guideline 
will bo translated into action. For one (hh 
the $550 million project will buy some I 
percent less hydraulic engineering works n 
restoration than when plans were drawn u 
four or five years ago, because .of inflstioi 
Who is going to pay the dJfferoirtf v "*' 
There is even some uncertainty about lb 
existence of the funds to pay l° r 
which were the objoct of a special fordgnVj 
guaranteed by UNESCO. Although to lute 

, Mr. BuaW 

told me. "thero is no loan for Venice as 
He explained that it would be waleMl 
assign loans to specific projocls, and Ihsted 
year's Venice funds (some $40 mfltto' 
scheduled to bo spent in the first year)*#! 
come out of tho Italian Government's coal 
expenditure. 
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West Germany limits its alien work force 


By David Mutch 12 percent, no more residence or work 

Staff correspondent of permits will be issued to foreigners unless 

The Christian Science Monitor they are from European Community coun- 

Bonn tries, or the United States, Austria, or Switzer- 

West Germany has introduced strict rules to lend, or if they came to the country with a 
limit the number of foreign workers in the residence visa or are married to a German. . 
country. A spokesman for the Ministry of Labor said 

The aim is to keep the proportion of foreign the main reason for the changes, which went 
workers from, exceeding 12 percent of the Into effect- April 1, -is-to take. die strain off 
‘ local population In any given area. ■; social services - schools, housing/ andWsplr 

. But the new- rules will not be used to remove' ' tsls^- In Impacted areas, 
foreign workers from! areas where they But a parallel reason 
already make up more. than 12 percent of the ' government does not wa 
population, In Munich, for- example, some 18 these people integrate! 
percent of the residents are not Germans, ahd f restructure," . he conn 
in Stuttgart the figure is 22 percent don’t mean we want j 

From how on wherever the figure reaches Germans, hut they shou! 


But a parallel reason, he said, is that the 
government does not want ghettos. “We want 
these people integrated into the social, in- 
frastructure,"-. he commented, adding: "1 
don’t mean we want (hem to be German . 
Germans, hut they shouldn't be isolated from 
their environment by living; .in what is 
exclusively their own culture and oust orris, 
This just doesn'Hwork and makes tod many 
probierias,^ • . j . . V : 

; : The spokesman referred specifically to the 
Wedding district of Berlin yvhere 25,000 Turks 

■: '■ •" .- 

„•!» Wedding as other "impacted" areas, it to ■ 


made to provide education for children of 
foreign workers, but population growth of 
foreign workers often has moved faster than 
the corresponding growth of education and 
other services. - 

Countries primarily affected by the new 
rules will be Turkey, Greece, Spain, Portugal, 
and Morocco. 

million compared with today’s 2.25 million. 
Economic troubles are the reason. 

. As in all other Northern European coun- 
tries, West Germany faces a political problem 
with foreign workers now, since there are 
more than 1 million workers without jobs. . 

There to pressure on the government to do 
something to keep jobs for Germans. Firms 
have been encouraged to hire Germans first, 
qnd foreigners are forced to take jobs that pay - 
.less ; than, the;, unemployment- benefits for 
which they qualify. Traditionally the foreign- 
ers dp the moremenial jobs. J. 

; More changes are bp come. Five ministries 
soon. will prtspit the Cabinet; with a list of ■■ 


European body . proposes ■; 
workers share in ;^rgere : . ' 

Luxembourg 

The European Parliament -r consultative 
council of the nine-nation European Pornrhu- 


The European Parliament — consultative a problem, i for one think to .educate the proposals tojeato problems in Uito ares for the 
council of the nine-nation European Ponmniv <&ildrtti; ■ './J-/ 1 V-:a- V * ;r i : 'ctofo^Mahy.f^^ to touraae 

nity — has adopted a plan in which workers ' ; j press rfei^foir toe titoe have worried • more foreign wotjkers to go home; : 
could enler into negotiations and seek'an. about; raising -Q generation of lUiterates to ' '- -Still, lt is a trulsm that thp hlgh standard of 
arbitrator before a company completed . a some pots of thbeountry. WeriGermany has : :Uving totyestGemariy; to partly the result of 
merger agreement. be6n praised, fop ithas thep^nceoff^ri^wbrte*^ 

1 i' v.i'i • V •»' A- ' ‘•'■'iVv •'.* I. .... ( 
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Low food stocks 
worry Warsaw 




Dy Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Vienna 

Meat is back in Poland's butchers' shops 
following last month's shortages. But keeping 
it there remains one of the Warsaw govern- 
ment's most difficult problems. 

It was shortages of meat and other foodstuffs 
and disregard of consumer grievances that 
Bparked the bloody riots In the Baltic cities in 
the winter of 1870 and forced a change of 
Communist Party leadership. But tho 1970 
shortages were on a much more pressing scale 
than those of last month. 

Since the new regime of Edward Gicrek 
came to power, it has sensitively responded to 
anything threatening its commitment to 
higher living standards and its political stand- 
ing with the nation at large. 

During Its four years In office, in fact, 
Poland's agricultural output has Increased 25 
percent. Consumption of meat has risen 
substantially, though U still falls short of West 
European levels. 

Simultaneously, public purchasing power 
has risen. But, with it, so have popular 
demand and tastes. Both have grown faster 
than farm production. 

Then last month vegetable, meat, and dairy 
production fell short, and disgruntled shop- 


pers lined up outside empty stores. They 
sometimes erupted into exasperated anger 
and damaged the shops. 

Aware of the potential explosiveness of this 
kind of public feeling, the government acted 
promptly to mollify the customers and get the 
food back on the shelves. Mr. Gierek made one 
of ins candid appeals for public patience and 
understanding- 

To satisfy the consumers' needs fully, 
particularly in regard to food, he told a 
Warsaw women's meeting, "will require 
many years of all-round effort.” He explained 
that the bad weather through the later part of 
lust year had seriously damaged crops, In- 
cluding fodder whoso poor quality resulted in 
the fall off in meal and milk. 

A further result of the production failoff 
was the increase in the prices of government- 
procured meat, poultry, and eggs and a ''free- 
for-all" zoom in tho prices of the "free'' 
market directly supplied by peasants. 

The immediate shortages were ended by 
cuts in farm exports, an increase of fodder 
imports, and a ban on export of packaged food 
together with a speedup of supplies to urban 
and workers’ centers. Sugar also has been 
temporarily taken out of export, though 
Poland ranks fifth among the world’s sugar 
beet producers. 
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Will there be enough? Poles wonder 


New telescopes give the Russians a deeper look into space 


By Kenneth W. Gatland 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

RuBBia has almost completed the world's grandest radio 
telescope, called RATAN 600, .in a remote part of the Northern 
Caucasus,. 

t'.TRo ’.giant Instrument — ^'saucofHke structure three-, 
eighths of a mile across gfves.tjie Soviet Union an Important 
scientific double. On nearby Mount Semirodnlki work has just 
finished on what now is the world's biggest optical telescope. 
(The Russains claim that the new 236-inch reflecting optical 


Going Places? 




telescope, which weighs nearly 280 tons, will probe one and a 
hair times farther into the universe than America's famous 
200-inch telescope on Mount Palomar.) 

Together, these two huge instruments will give Russia's 
astronomers the edge in studying the cosmos. There to 
certain to be great interest, for example. In checking recent 
theories by California astronomers Allan Sandage and James 
Gunn that we live in a universe which to forever expanding. 

Western astronomers who recently returned from the 
Caucasus have not been allowed to inspect the new radio 
telescope in detail. But its immense dish can be seen from the 
approach road to the Special Astrophystcal Observatory, 
which houses the optical telescope. 

Details of RATAN 600 appear in the February issue of 
Spaceflight, published in London by the British Inter- 
planetary Society. The magazine reveals that the dish, set flat 
on the ground, has 900 parabolic aluminum panels mounted in 
a circle 1,900 feet across. Each of the panels can be moved; In 
and out to make the circle perfect, and up and down for 
focusi ng, under the control of a computer. 

In conjunction with other focusing devices which move over 
the dish, the radio telescope will be able to observe four 
different parts of space at the same Urrie, or just one with 
great sensitivity. All the operator has to do is Indicate the 
point in the aky to be observed; the computer does the rest. 

The Russians have drawn up extensive- programs of 
observations. These Include using the 230-inch telescope and 
the RATAN 600 in combination to study the recession of the 
universe at immense distances. Quasars — enormously 


powerful sources of radio energy in the far recesses of space 
— will also be investigated. 

They also plan to sLudy the birth of galaxies In clusters of 
galaxies, the exchange of gas and dust which takes place 
between Individual stars in star clusters, and light variations 
in certain high -temperature stars. 

. Russian astronomers also will probe the unexplored planets 
of our solar system — especially the ringed planet Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune, and their moons. RATAN 600 will be 
used to comm uni oat e with unmanned spacecraft; sent to 
explore these bodies. - 

Even more exciting explorations are in prospect. The 
RATAN 600 and the 236-luch optical telescope may be used in 
combination In an attempt to prove that some of the nearer 
stars liave cool bodies — planets — circling them. 

-These cannot be observed directly through telescopes but 
.small changes in the orbits of certain stars suggest 1 the 
presence of unseen companions. A good prospect Is Barnard's 
Star, at a distance of six light years (35,280,000 million mifcs! 
away. 

Another intriguing possibility 1s that the RATAN 600 will be 
used to step up the search for evidence of extraterrestrial 
intelligence in the far depths of space. Enthusiasm for this 
type of research is growing in the Soviet Union, and 
astronomers have already begun to focus radio-telescopes on 
individual stars, star clusters, and nearby galaxies. 

They hope to filter out from the "mush" of natural radio 
noise produced by stars, gas and dust, any powerful bursts of 
radiation which may' signify astro-engineering activities by 
super-clvilizaUons.- 
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Dubcek snubbed 


■**•'*■ 1 ^‘^Spedlal to Tlie Christ! ari Stience Monitor 1 ’ ■!-•• 

’ Vlehna 

- Alexander Dribcek, leader of the short-Uyed Communist 
/ reform movement In Czechoslovakia in 1868, has been Invited 

.to leave the country. 1 

' The invitation came from his successor, Guriev Husak, in a 
• harsh attack' on Mr. Dubcek because of a letter he hod sent to 
■; the Czechoslovak Notlonal Assembly criticizing the' regime’s 
policy.:! ■ ‘ " ; • V 

; ■ The letter 1 wbb' written six months ago, but copies became 
available in several West European capitals only yds month. 

In thlsletter — later published by an Italian ^efttot magazine 

— he staunchly defended M's democratizing reforms and 
; ,j blamed the hard-ljne faction in the Czechoslovak' party for 

bringing about the Soviet Intervention,'’ 

. It ls an open question whether Mr. DiibCek wUl sepk to 
.'emulate Jhe Soviet dissidents forced into 'exile by similar, 
invitations froih tho Soviet Qoyeniment. /•;. ’’ i. :/ 
" : Working as a forestry commission official. in Slovakia since 


almbst nedye Hopes that : things mlght;Ogalrt be as they wCre. - 
He would be reluctant to leave; end ?- ak an exEe -^.lose 
standing and prestige i nside the country , these sources toy. 
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North Vietnamese tread 
softly in occupied land 
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— — - a C0 of thB vlctor: Vlet Con 9 guerrilla with AK-47 and rifle grenade 

Baby lift stirs ire in Saigon 
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By a staff correspondent of 
Tlie Christian Science Monitor 

Saigon 

The airlifting of South Vietnamese children 
to the United States has stirred great sympa-' 
thy among Americans, but it has raised a 
storm of protest In Vietnam Itself. , 

The main concern expressed by many 
Vietnamese, including quite a few social 
workers, Is that many of the children are 

being takepput of Ihe.countrytoo hurriedly, 

■ with. n<J safeguards for remaining family 

memberis or for. the children themselves. 

Many Vietnamese concerned with the over- 
seas adoptions also refuse to believe rumors 
that if a complete Communist take-over 
occurs here, . orphans or the . children of 
American soldiers will be singled out for 
mistreatment. Such rumors have led some 
Vietnamese mothers to offer their children for 
adoption..' ; 

There is also considerable resentment that 
■ departing orphans could be used for political 
purposes. Opposition politicians in Saigon 
have publicized a letter written by Phan 
Quand Dan, until recently the Saigon govern- 
ment's Deputy Premier for Social Welfare. In 
It Dr. Dan suggested -that the “collective 
sending abroad" of Vietnamese orphans wouid 
stir emotions throughout the world, particu- 

■ laity 1 in the United States, and would- be' of 
• great benefit in , swaying American public 

opinion fti favor of the Saigon government. 

In Washington, federal immigration offl- 
dais recently requested a temporary halt to 
Operation Baby lift, which has brought more 
than 1,600 Vietnamese and Cambodian chil- 
dren to the United States. Officials said the 
request was a result of “irregularities; , ^ legal 
questions, and the Jack of proper documenta- 
tion for some of the children. One adoption 
agency official said she had discovered norior- 
phans among the children and that in at least a 
few cases families may have paid, bribes to get 
their children aboard. 

In Saigon a group of Buddhist orphanages 
has issued a statement denouncing the “ex- 
ploitation of the orphans for political aims.!' ■, 
The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Saigdnj •' 
Nguyen Van Binh, said the humanitarian 
gesture of families from Western nations who 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Saigon 

Ordinary citizens are being told to carry on 
with their jobs and other activities in areas of 
South Vietnam newly occupied by the com- 
munists, according to refugees from those 
areas, 

But the refugee reports are far from 
complete, and the fate of a number of high- 
ranking Saigon government Army officers 
and civil servants who were seen being led 
away by their captors is not known. There 
have been numerous rumors circulating in 
Saigon of executions of Army and police 
officers, but the rumors have not been 
confirmed by firsthand reports. 

Some captured Army officers have 
emerged with statements confessing to' their 
past ‘‘errors" In National Liberation Front 
radio broadcasts. 

The* official policy of the Communist-led 
Provisional Revolutionary Government 
fPRG) is to “punish” only “die-hard ele- 
ments," which is interpreted by some to mean < 
members of Saigon's secret police and officers 
and officials who are "obstinate." 

"Anybody who opposes or sabotages the 
revolution is severely punished, " said a recent 
PRG statement. "Those who committed 
crimes and now show sincere remorse will be 
treated with leniency." 

Refugees from several different provinces 
Indicated that the North Vietnamese soldiers 
and PRG political cadres were trying to 
present the best possible image as they 
arrived in newly conquered areas, particu- 
larly in the many areas where they mot no 
resistance from fleeing Saigon government 
troops. 

"They were very polite," said Nguyen Khac . 

Dlnh, a university student who was In Qul 
Nhpn when North Vietnamese troops and 
provincial political officers' arrived In that 
coastal city. 

"They let people move freely and go about 
their business,” said Mr. Dlnh. 

Vietnam : the 

. By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
■ The Christian Science Monitor 

_ ■ • Washington 

For centuries, the Vietnameso fought the 
encroachments of foreigners. Then, in World 
War II, came the Japanese ousting the 
French. In turn, the Vietnamese themselves 
defeated the French, and then the Americans 
entered. 

On Sept. 2, 1945: Ho Chi Minh proclaims the 
Republic of Vietnam. A year later, December, 

1946, civil war breaks out. 

In 1949, Emperor Bao Dai establishes his 
own regime under the French, as a counter to 
Ho Chi Minh. 

In 1950, the U.S. supports the French and 
recognizes Bao Dai’s state while Communist 
China recognizes Ho Chi Minh. The issue is 
joined. 

In 1950-53 the U.S. supports France and 
signs a mutual defense assistance pact for 


have adopted Vietnamese orphans was coastal city. 

‘■worthy of praise.” But the Archbishop "They let people move freely and go about 
questioned the hurried manner in which some their business,” said Mr. Dlnh. 
of the orphans have been sent abroad and 

declared: “Instead of sending thesfe orphans . 

overseas, the foreign governments and ben- ■ V 1 6111 3 ITl Z '• fflA 

efactors should aid these poor children In their • B “ B ■ B “• "V 

owp country." . . .. By Richard L. Strout 

"in the current circumstances, the most ^ orr ®P° ndent of 

pressing task is not to send children overseas * 1116 Chrlstian Science Monitor 

or to prepare a gigantic exodus but to Fnr , Washington 

reestablish peace," he - said. For ^turies, the Vietnamese fought the 

“We are unhappy about sending children Then ’ in World 

abroad." said Huynh Lien, head of an order of T T 5 Japanese ousting the 

mendicant nuns that has orphanagesat several th ® V1 ® tnflmese themselves 

convents in $outh Vietnam^ d0 f ea ^* the Frenc h, and then the Americans 

cannot look after their own children " ,1/' w Jr Dreaks , 

She agrees with the "foster narent" Mpa 1 194 , 9, Empen * 800 Dai establishes his 
whereby foreign and Vietnameses can HoCW the FVench ' M 8 counter to 

J" T l ' 6 ■» ^ench and 

Vietnam with surviving family members recognizes Bao Dai s state while Communist 
"We all agree that^L TEta and H ° ° hi ^ The tae is 

outside the country is an alternative but out- Tn kkiui Tie . ■ 

of-counlry should be the last resort" said cJlL supports ft™** and 
Nguyen Thi Oanh. director of the Research VipjLm T ^ d ®f e i? se ^stance pact for 
fining Center for Social Development f,. 


"I lied to thorn," said the student "tu, 
them I wanted to go to a village near Qul 
to see my parents, and they let me go." - 

Once he reached the village, Mi-. Dlnh fkjL 
the coast ind found a boat that took hb 
farther south to Saigon govornmcnt-contrdS 
territory. He explained that his parents Z 
Roman Catholics who had fled North VietiS 
after the Geneva accords of 1954. m 

"People like us would be the first to's 
liquidated by the communists," he w 
although he'admltted that he had seen no tfS 
of any "liquidations" In the two d?ys he 5f 
in Qui 1 Nhon after the arrival of the Non 
Vietnamese Army. 

There is actually no evidence at this b(m to - 
suggest that northern Catholic refugeesW 
be selected as a group to be given hi 
treatment. 

The church has instructed all Roman Catho- 
lic bishops to remain in place in areas seized 
by the North Vietnamese, and several blsboa 
are residing in communist-held provinces. 

"They told us to just keep going to work" 
said a low-ranking Vietnamese civil servst 
from the highlands town of Ban Me Thud, 
"But there wasn't much work for me to do, 
and after a few days I got frightened. 

"They asked where my relatives were, and I 
laid them my relatives were in Saigon," he 
said. “They gave me permission to leave.": 

The man said that he and another civil 
servant were provided with transportation loi 
point near Saigon government-controlled ter- 
ritory, with the parting message that they 
should speak well of the "revolution" when 
they returned to Saigon. 

Another refugee reporlcd that in Quang 
Ngni Province on Uic central coast ordinary 
civilians were slopped at checkpoints and 
given posses allowing them to return jo the 
places of residence shown . oa iMt 
government identification cards . .» 

The North Vietnamese and PRG w 
reported making groat efforts to gel buses ah 
other forms of transport moving again. 

Ti‘ i ~ i. 


Children's Services in Saigon, agrees that 
abuses have occurred: but says that his own: 
agency’s social workers have done careful 
studies before clearing children for adoption 
abroad. His agency is one of the largest legally 
recognized adoption agencies in South Viet- 
nam and was responsible for sending nearly 
4J0 ch ildreivto the Uiiit£d States at the start of 
Operation Babylift. Hold has paid particular 


Is signed July 21, and the U.S. in effect takes 
over the support of the new regime, Ngo Dinh 
Diem proclaims South Vietnam a republic 
rejects free elections, and proclaims himself 
president; 1 ; . 

In 1959 come the first U.S. casualties- Two 
U.S, military advisers are killed; President 
Eisenhower accepts; the antl-Conimunist ‘'do- 
mino theory." In i960, U.S. military personnel 
Ijave beeij increased to 900. The Viet Cong 


attention to the' problems of so-called mixed. S2ffiJE2* !°' *** Viet 
blood chtldreh because of the prejudice fljey arm of the Communists, 

might encounter In Vietnam. Y K ^5 ned y tt961-63) gradually es- 

'-Some agencies just.want to get kids out of* 

here at any cost.” Mr. Chamness said. "But if ; ;Wj?hnS ^500. 

are going to do this sort of thing, \t hftS W . and mark tbe 

be done proressionally.*' , : ^ X, ^ ; »d^el^!^ 


wids 5,000 "advisers" to n totnl of 21^00. 
Congress is told U.S. destroyers are attacked 
in the Tonkin Gulf, and it npprovos blanket 
authority for retaliation equivalent to w 

E crs. Only two senators, Morse nnd Gmea- 
vole no. 

In 1905 comes Gen. Nguyen Van Thieus 
head of Saigon’s armed forces council. Hx 
u.b. begins continuous bombing operation*, 
nnd two marine battalions are landed MarcM 
ol Da Nang. By year end the U.S. has lH.Ot# 
troops ashore. 

In 1966 and 1967, by periodic bombing apd. 
assorted devices the U.S, seeks viclttfl 
combat deaths reach 6,644 by the end of Ifltt 
and total U.S. troops and advisers ultimate 
reach 643,400 by April, 1969. Commu# 

mount their Tet offensive. 

March 31, i960, President Johns® * 
n ounces end of bombing above 20th Paral& 
calls for peace talks, says he will not run 1* 
re-election. May 3 - Hanoi and Washing!* 
agree to meet uiParis. Nov. 8, Richard NW 
Is elected President. 

From 1969 to 1974, Mr. Nixon withdraw* 
U.S. troops, and seeks peace, with exlricad* 
of U.S. prisoners. In the 1972 presided 
campaign President Thieu balks at'PQ 
peace talks anticipating stronger supi^ 
Jrom Mr. Nixon. Anti-war demonstrations 1 ? 
U.S. increase. Senate repeals Gulf of T®** 

resolution oh June 24. 

On Oct. 26, Just before election. Secretary' 

; Slate Henry A. Kissinger announces "peace* 
at hand.” On Nov. 7 Mr. Nixon wins by 
. landslide. On Dec. 18 he orders massif B** 
‘carpet-bombing." 

On Jan. 27, 1073. Paris "peace 1 * agree®** 
Is signed. U ( S. prisoners return. But tWPJJ* 
does not hold and Cothniiinist pressing 
ues.- The U;S. .has agreed to permit J JJ 
Communists, already infiltrated into Sow 
Vielfiam, to remain. 

On April 21. 1975. President TMetJr«!g DS - 
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Phu Quoc: last sanctuary 
for exhausted refugees 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Phu Quoc Island, Vietnam 

More than 40,000 refugees have reached the 
island of Phu Quoc, in the Gulf of Siam, which 
ought to be the ultimate in safety, by South 
Vietnamese standards. 

But the refugees find themselves jammed 
into an old prisoner-of-war camp, with their 
future uncertain and only a single well 
providing them with water. Many can think 
only of rejoining relatives elsewhere, particu- 
larly In Saigon. But Saigon Ib off limits to most 
refugees at the moment. 

For some, getting to Phu Quoc by sea 
proved a nightmare. Undisciplined troops 
seized control of several ships, and raped, 
tooted, and killed. It took the South Vietnam- 
ese Navy several days to separate these troops 
from their weapons and from the refugees, 
and this meant leaving thousands of refugees 
waiting aboard ship ofr the island with little 
food or water. 

The commander of the Island, Navy Capt. 
Nguyen Van Thien, restored order by execut- 
ing some of the worst offenders among the 
troops. Five were shot on the beach just 
outside the village of An Thol, where their 
bodies could be seen by incoming refugees. 

"We wanted the people to feel safe when 
they came ashore, and we wanted to restore 
their belief in government authority," said 
captain Thien, explaining the executions. 

Whether a belief In government authority 
was established or restored 1 b questionable. 
But after a number of soldiers were shot, 
there was no longer a discipline problem. 
Thosp who were executed were identified by 
the refugees themselves as having committed 
the worst of crimes against helpless civilians. 

Captain Thien has no idea how many more 

i-ofiHfaoa ore nnmlnH TnDl.ii Hnrtn nvhmu mnnn 



eventually will be allowed to leave. But he has 
his hands full trying to care for those who are 
already here. 

Phu Quoc’b population suddenly has tripled, 
and the island now houses the largest single 
concentration of refugees in the Saigon gov- 
ernment-controlled part of South Vietnam. 

“The big problems are water, sanitation, 
and medicine," said Captain Thien. 

American chartered planes and Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force planes are flying in food, 
medicine, and other supplies. Vietnamese 
technicians are trying to get some of the water 
pumps at the old prisoner-of-war camp work- 
ing again. Young men and girls from the 
Vietnamese Red Cross are everywhere in 
evidence helping with the distribution of food 
and supplies. 

Phu Quoc — the name means "rich coun- 
try" — is famous for Its wood, black pepper, 
dried fish, and a strong-smelling fish sauce 
that is much loved by the Vietnamese. 

But one of the problems Is that many of the 
refugees are "town people," who would not 
know the first thing about how to take 
advantage of the island’s natural resources,, 
even U they eventually got the opportunity. 
Many of them are civil servants, policemen, 
and small businessmen. 

“Our biggest problem actually is that most 
of these people want to join their relatives in 
Saigon and other towns," said one Vietnamese 
Navy officer. "But if they go to Saigon, they 
may create disorder.” 

So no one is getting out of the refugee camp 
for the moment, except government officials 
or military men who have specific jobs that 
they can do elsewhere. 

Planes flying to Phu Quoc are full of people 
searching for relatives among the refugees. 
Those who cannot afford to pay the air fare 
come by boat. At the camp, loudspeakers cpll 
out the names of.people being sought by their 
Joyed ones. . 

-Safety seems to be the least of the refugees’ . 
worries for the moment. The Navy officers in 
control of Phu Quoc estimate that the commu- 
nists have about 600 troops, including some 
onetime escapees from the old POW camp, on 
the northern part of the Island, plus some 
guerrillas scattered elsewhere. Guerrillas 
attacked a police station located far from the 
refugee camp a few days ago, killing five 
policemen. But this has caused no great 
concern. 

Still there is much concern about the future, 
particularly among some of the most anti- 
Communlat of the refugees. . 
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Cambodia’s boy soldiers were no match lor ttie hardened Khmers Rouges 

Violation of a gentle land 


By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

While flags of surrender fluttered in Phnom 
Penh five years to a month after an American 
“incursion." 

Anxious Americans listened to their Presi- 
dent at B p.m. eastern standard time, April 3D, 
1970, to hear Mr. Nixon tell them that, even as 
he spoke, U.S. troops were entering Cambodia 
to ensure its protection: “We will not be 
humiliated," he told an audience of millions 
bewildered by the sudden turn of events, “we 
will not be defeated." 

In the intervening time America has seen 
Cambodia collapse, South Vietnam endan- 
gered, its own social fabric strained, and, 
some think, a dawning sense of the limits of 
U.S. militaiy power around the world. 

The cost of this potential growing maturity 
in America has been the tragedy of Cambodia. 

It is a little country of 8 million people, noted 
for their gentle ways, who only wanted peace 
but who. now are a nation of -refugees and 
hunger wlLh perhaps a. million wounded or 
killed. 

Five years after Mr. Nixon's "incursion" 
speech, Washington Is still sharply divided, 
though on different terms from 1978, Mr, 
Nixon’s speech raised student anti-war riots to 
a new intensity although bitterness Was al- 
. r?ady high, Mr. |S|xon echoed this animosity 
■ In his&ddrete, cotriplafn irig that the nation'' Was • t 
being “assailed by counsels of doubt and 
defeat from some of the most widely known 
opinion leaders," and that “mindless attacks” 
were proceeding- against great institutions, • 
and that “great universities are being system- : 
aticalty destroyed.'' ■: *. 

One great change has occurred five years. . 
later,. as noted here the present Chidf ^ecur -■ 
live is genuinely r )lkdd by m pst forme)* i 
colleagues in Congress. . • - ‘ : ‘ > ■ 

Even Mr. Ford's political 'adversary ,' BssiS" 
tant Senate Majority Leader Jibber t’ C, : Byrd 
(D 3 ; of West Virginia, told a breakfast group 
here that Gerald Ford Is. "extremely likable, 
pci^nable, congen1al, middown-to-earth.? ■ : . 

Nevertheless, even as white flags of su'rfeii- : 
der' rose Iri. Ganibodlals capital, , President 
Ford ; indirectly was • blaming; 'Congress: for 
failure to cooperale In Lhe jlndodhina; war. 
Sertatpr Byrd called, Ms a poUticai-pldy. } 

Whatever, the mojivts, the word&it Coming 
from Mr. Nixon, would have roused blazing . 
indignation. Even from Uio mltder.|Wr. iFotM : 


they , roused irritation and some Incredulity 
among Democrats. 

President Ford charged that the failure of 
the U.S. to meet its commitments to Saigon 
had caused "this present tragic situation," and 
he compared this unfavorably with the alleged 
fidelity of Moscow and Pdklng to Hand. 

Five years ago radio and television an- 
nounced an Important speech that night by 
President Nixon. One of the biggest audiences 
In history gathered before sets. They knew 
that withdrawal of American troops was under 
way: a decision to puli out 150,000 had been 
announced just 10 days before. 

"We take you now to the White House," 
announcers said. 

President Nixon was there with a map and a 
pointer. “For the past five years, as indicated 
on this map,” he said, “North Vietnam has 
occupied military sanctuaries withib Cam- 
bodia." 

Two months before (March, 1970), agffe 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, balancing on the 
slippery log of Cambodia neutrality and bait 
on keeping his peaceful country from bring 
erigulfed by great powers, was deposed. While* 
he was in Moscow a rival faction led by 
Marshal Lon Nol displaced him. 

Mr. Nixon was talking. It was not an 
invasion, he said. It was an operation to "dean 
out major enemy sanctuaries." Above all, the 
purpose was to find and destroy COSVN, 
described as “the headquarters for the entire 
communist military operation in South Viet- 
nam.') It waBr he implied, like the center of a • 
noitipuaspfderweb. '** r •• \ » 

The communists had stepped up penetration 
of Cambodia, Mr. Nixon said, and America's 
credibility would .be destroyed. If it failed to 
respond or acted “like a pitiful helpless 
giant." tn three' memorable pledges, Mr, 
Nixon said 'T promise to win a just peace — I 
shall keep that promise"; 'We shall avoid a 
wider war"; and, .“fl will not] see this nation 
accept the first defeat in its proud 190-yew : 
history.” • , t,. . •; 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger gavo 
a series of briefings,, attributed to "White 
House officiols. ,f 1 . 1 ' . 

Oh June 3, Mr. Nlxon called the Cambodia . 
operation “one of the most 'Successful oper- 

And, he soldi he-wouJd end the war in a v?«y 
that “will bring an era of reconciliation to our., 
people and not a period of furious recriml- 
nation! :••*.:* .. z 1 \ ■ .- 

' President: Nixon is . gone; .Rrjnce Siha- 
hoitk may jreturp; White surrender flags 
flutter inPhnbm Pooh. * f ... 






Asia reviews U.S. ties 
in wake of Hanoi triumphs 


By Geoffrey GodseM 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Shock waves in Asia from continuing com- 
munist successes in Cambodia and South 
Vietnam are having these effec ts : 

* Pro-Western countries in the area — 
particularly the Philippines and Thailand - 
are trimming their sails to the new situation 
by conciliating the victors — without, how- 
ever, cutting their sheet anchors to the U.S. 

» Hard-line anti -communist allies of the 
U.S., such as South Korea and Taiwan, are 
showing concern about any weakening of the 
U.S. commitment to them. 

• The hard-line Communist government of 
North Korea and Communist-led insurgents 
throughout the area are feeling the climate 
auspicious to a new flexing of their muscles. 

Of the fundamentally pro-Western countries 
seeking a more middle ground, five - the 
Philippines, Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
and Singapore ~ announced their recognition 
of the new government in Cambodia within 30 
hours of the fall of Phnom Penh. 

For his part, President Marcos of the 
Philippines followed this up with the an- 
nouncement that he was calling a meeting of 
his Foreign Policy Council to consider the 
future not only of the U.S. Navy and Air Force 
bases in the Philippines but also of the mutual 
security treaty between the U.S. and the 
Philippines. Tn a speech last Friday, Mr. 
Marcos said : “If It is to the national interest to 


i: : > ; 
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President Marcos 
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discard the mutual defense pact and take over 
the bases, we will do so.” 

The new Government in Thailand — the 
other southeast Asian country with U.S. bases 
directly involved in the Indo- China war — has 
already made similar noises. Prime Minister 
Kukrit Pramoj won a vote of confidence in 
Parliament on his pledge to secure U.S. 
withdrawal from the bases in Thailand within 
a year - provided political and military 1 
circumstances permitted. 

That Thai proviso is, of course, a hedge — 
Just as the Philippine President left open in a 
Jess explicit hedge the possibility of a contin- 
uing close relationship with the U.S. Since 
Thailand and the Philippines both let the U.S. 
use bases on their territory for prosecution of 
the war in Vietnam, they may feel the greatest 
need — with the current setbacks to the U.S. 
— vocally to disassociate themselves from the 
U.S. 

Thailand has the added concern of Commu- 
nist-led insurgencies along its northern bor- 
der with Laos and its southern border with 
Malaysia. As the Communist-led forces in 
Cambodia closed in on Phnom Penh ten days 
ago, 'there were reports of 17 Thai Government 
troops having been killed by insurgents in 
Thung Chang district in the north. 

Across the border in Laos, North Vietnam- 
ese and Laotian Communist forces captured 
five positions from rightist forces over the 
past week. And in Malaysia, adjacent to the 
Thai border, 13 Malaysian soldiers were killed 
by Communist guerrillas in the first part of 
April. 

But perhaps most assertive of all on the 
other side has been North Korean President 
Kim II Sung, now visiting Peking, where he 
was received by Chairman Mao Tse-Tung. 

. John Burns of the Toronto Globe and Mall In 
a copyright dispatch from Peking reports: , 

Events in Cambodia gave added zest to the 
celebrations for Mr. Kim. An honor guard and 
thousands of flower-waving, slogan-chanting 
children were at the station to greet him, 
along with a high-powered Uueup of digni- 
taries that included Mrs. Mao and Cambodian 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

Speeches at othor functions provided strong 
support for the view that Mr. Kim come to 
Peking to discuss ways in which North Korea 

might exploit U.S. difficulties elsewhere in 
Asia. 
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A dam came between them 
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By John Burns 
• Special to . 

Tbe Christian Science Monitor 
1975 Toronto Globe and Mail 

A . ■ . • Sanmenhsla, China 

1° ^^tag-foreigners only the 
0,8,8 ttom PeWn « took a group of 
Journalists on a. tour of one of their mast 
extravagant failures recently — and gave 
eveprsign of enjoying the experience. 

jtam straddling the Yellow River 
outside this dusty central China town Is sadly 
unimpressive, Its crude concrete surfaces 


responsibility for foe bungling rests with the 
Chinese, but whichever version is closer to the 
truth it is clear that the failure has been a 
jarring setback to Peking’s ambitious plans to 
harness the Yellow River, China’s second 
largest and most flood-prone river. 

In briefing the visiting journalists, engi- 
neers as much as conceded that in practical 
terms they have been able to do little more 
than pick up the pieces. Indeed, Shan Hsu- 
chong, chief of the project, admitted that the 
aam never should have been built - at least 
notherp -- j — — - • ■ 




Not all the Sikkimese are smiling 

Sikkim plumps for India 
despite King ’fjBWlBSte 

By Georfrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

India has moved to tidy up to its advantage B 
some unfinished business at one point along 
the great divide between Indian and Chinese 
political and cultural influence - the Hlmala- : 
yan state of Sikkim. 

It is perhaps no coincidence that the move 
comes at a time when events have been forced v v [ ; 

in China’s favor (through North Vietnamese j 

military successes) as the Southeastern tip of H rJ 

the divide — in Indo-China. T J- 

In Sikkim earlier this month, the initial INDIA 
steps were taken to end Sikkim’s status as a - j Pyggy 

separate entity and to incorporate It into India 

Itself. This was done by a referendum on the ■ 

earlier decision of the pro-Indian legislature UESH ES * 

to abolish Sikkim’s 400-year-old monarchy and ^ — — ■ — iS 

seek full union with India. In the referendum, £ -—flay 0 f Bengal — 

lMiiShi Zf* 39 ;, 637 t ®i 4Bfl ln au PP° rt oi toe Q Milw 2o o 1 -— ' - 
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o«m , norlh of For Ihe Cbtoe* 

Sikkim offers ihe easiest route to cpi U* 
Indian neck, : ' . ■ ? 

The Chogyal belongs to the Lepcbas, I* 
original people of Sikkim, who are Buddbi* 

Thn il. • 
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Punjab example nudges Indians toward a better life 


with maximum success for the population - 
control effort. 

Drought in two successive years has dealt 
India cruel blows. In Tamil Nadu It has not 
rained since autumn, , 1973, and the three- 
million residents of Madras, the capital, have 
water supplies only on alternate days. 

Inflation, running at a 30-percent rate, is due 
mainly to world causes: oil imports alone 
swallowed three-quarters of 1974 export earn- 
ings. 

No one expected the government to abolish 
poverty in one short term. Its extent defies 
swift solution. But much more might have 
been done for agriculture — to avert the worst 
food shortages and. at least make a more 
visible start at narrowing the frightening gap 
between the rich and the countless poor — 
especially for the 40 percent of the population 
who exist on — many even below — on 
unimaginable "poverty line” of 40 rupees 
(about $5) a month. 

These ills are aggravated by widespread 
corruption which many Indians say has be- 
come a way of life and which the government 
so far has failed to curb. 

And yet, as Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
tells critics, “In spite of shortcomings, our 
country is far stronger than ever before. We 
havo not banished poverty, nor removed 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

"Garlbi hatao!" Remove poverty! 

Traveling by bus or train over the vast 
Indian expanses or watching Tamil fishermen 
straining at their nets, you appreciate the 
appeal of the election slogan. 

Eighty percent of Indians live in the 
countryside, millions of them landless peas- 
ants working pitiful patches of land with 
bullock cart and wooden tools, forever in debt 
to landlords and the tax collector. 

The fishermen, from India's oldest stock, 
trawl far out in the Bay of Bengal, pulling 
primitive rough-hewn boats with long heavy 
oars tipped with iron paddles. 

If the catch is poor, as often it is, they go out 
a second and a third time that day. 

Their children, waiting to holp when the 
boats come in, accept pieces of toast from a 
traveler and nibble them thoughtfully. 

Village posters depict a young couple — a 
mother holding a little girl, the father a boy. 
“Two Is enough 1’’ the posters proclaim. “One 
will be enough, 11 says a Tamil youth whose 
wife Is having a baby this spring. 

The population still mounts by 14 million 
yearly, however. An official futurology study 
predicts 960 million by the year 2000, even 
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many social ills, but if you compare us with 
what wc were just 27 years ago. . . 

Certainly, in this time, an impressive 
industrial base was laid. Since independence, 
the number of children aged 6 to 11 attending 
school has doubled, to 80 percent. One village 
in four has electricity, as against only one in 
150 before. 

India's central problem remains, however. 
Since 1972 food production has fallen further 
behind need, especially the coarse grains that 
feed the poorest families. 

Faulty planning seems often to blame — 
excessive ambitions in heavy industry and 
unproductive projects, with too little attention 
devoted to (ho land. For example, the state ' 
unwisely took over distribution of wheat, 
which led to scandalous hoarding and specula- 
tion before it was hastily denationalized — but 
not until much unnecessary hardship was 
inflicted. 

“India is not poor in essence,” says one of 
the Congress Party's able young members of 
Parliament. "We havo ihe technology and 
skills. Wc have the manpower and materials, 
it is principally a question of priorities and of 
better management — and allowing people 
that something really is being done to imple- 
ment the anti-poverty program." 
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Economists say what is most needed is a 
clear identification of basic necessities on 
which resources should be concentrated once 
the "jnescapables" of core industry and 
defense are met. The necessities are the basic 
needs of the poor, with food in first place. 

The obvious key is agriculture, which 
accounts for nearly half the national Income 
and on which 70 percent or the population 
depends for its living — and yet still receives 
only 19.7 percent of the national expenditures 
undercurrent plans. 

This is the same “Cinderella" treatment the 
Soviet Union and its allies applied to agricul- 
ture until, only a few years ago, the lesson of 
bad results hit home. 

"Even a rustic has the common sense to 
tend his cow,” writes economist R. P. Kapur. 
"If wo ore in earnest about 'garlbi hatao 1 our 
planners must follow his example. " 

Mr, Kapur points to Punjab which, whilo 
planning ahead for a big dam project, put 
immediate resources into tube wells and 
electricity and now has the highest and most 
secure living standard In India. “Give the 
farmer water and power, which are agricul- 
ture's basic needs, “ he says, “and see ihe 
results in the short run — and a very short run 
it will be." 


Sri Lanka hits drug-smugglers 


By A, B. Mendis 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Colombo, Sri Lanka 
Sri Lanka police may have broken what Is 
thought to be one end of an international drug- 
smuggling ring. 

In the first three months of the year tho 
police narcotics bureau has seized two tons of 
ganja, a cannabis derivative similar to mari- 
juana, reportedly being held for smuggling 
out of the country and has destroyed about 
lOO.OOOganja plants In remote hqmleta. - 
: Ihe narcotics bureau recently shifted Its 
offices to the port of Colombo to coordinate its 
efforts with customs officials. It is thought that 
most or the ganja leaves Sri Lanka in cargo 
vessels. The bureau also is working In coopera- 
tion with Interpol, the worldwide police 
organization, to Combat the narcbtics trade. 


Recently Venezuela police informed the Sri 
Lanka authorities that 240 pounds of ganja had 
been found in Venezuela. Shortly after, a 
Brazilian seaman was arrested by harbor 
police In Colombo with three-quarters of a 
pound of ganja in his possession. 

According to Sri Lanka authorities, agents 
of narcotics traders organize the collection of 
ganja, paying a pittance to poor villagers from 
the jungles who grow it. The agents turn a 
profit for themselves when the dr ug is resold. 

The first large-scale ganja plantations were 
found in Sri Lanka in 1960. A joint pollce : Army 
operation was organized to destroy the culti- 
vations, but in the process local villagers were 
said to have been harrassed to such an extent 
that a special government tribunal was set up 
to try offenders. Several officers and soldiers 
were convicted. 


★Another finest hour? 


From page 1 


British Labour (and anyone else who can 
Improve his or her Income proportionately) is 
getting a larger slice of the economic pie at 
the expense of those possessing less political 
power. Probably a majority are benefiting 
from the inflation; Government workers have 
been getting similar wage rises. So too liave 
people in the management of companies and 
corporations. 

This piling up of wago rises well beyond. the 
.Inflation rate is producing an unbalanced 
budget for the next fiscal year amounting to 
about |22 billion. The expectable American 
budget deficit will probably be somewhere 
nfar $70 billion. But the American population 
its mare thtjg four times the British population . 
tuld the Am&fedii workdh tunfeotit dootift-thb . 
product of the British worker. So a $22 billion 
British deficit is a far heavier burden on 
Britain than a $70 billion deficit would M on 
America. 

The British are able to borrow that much 
money because the Arabs have more than they 
know what to do with. And they ihave no good 
reason toput. itanywbere else so; long as . 
Britain’s credit continues to be credible. But 
suppose the Arabs decide that Britain' is a bad 
credit rlski and take Uielr money away?: , 

From the Treasury' Denis Healey has 
-launched an effort to chock Inflation by trying 
to scrape back Into the Treasury by taxes 1 the 
: difference between the inflation! rate and the 
wage rate. He hopes to bring inflation down to 
I i is percent by the end of thfe year: But He hasn't 
: a chance 6f dofag it uhleas Labour gives up 
insisting on bettering, the Inflation every year. 
And the higher take? themselves 'further fuel 
the inflation. 1 ■; 'l '• 

; Prime Minister Harold Wilson, diare ’jiot 
. antagonize , labor | by d confrontation ^rer,. 


wages until he has first won his Common 
Market referendum on June 5. But even after 
that (if he does win) can a Labour Prime 
■Minister check the rising power of h'bor 
itself? 

The most anguishing part about this for 
Britain's friends and allies on the outside Is 
that there is really nothing they can do to help. 
The British inflation is almost entirely due to 
wage rises beyond the inflation rate, The 
problem is internal and political. About, the 
.only sound reason for hope that It will- bo 
solved is Urn fact that the British have indeed 
traveled ever since World War II on the brink 
of bankruptcy and have always, so far;' 
managed to find a temporary solution. ' 

Their friends can only hope that they do U 
: ;j ' ;?• 

Small Florida city helping, 
senior citizens fight inflation 

By the Associated Press ... 

Qcoee, Florida 

‘ . ThlB, small central Florida . city is helping 
qome of Its senior citizens fight Inflation by- 
giving them a tax break, frep water, and 


“We wahted to do something to' thank the 
elderly for. all they have done for 'the city," . 
says City Manager John Vlgnettl. “The pro- 
gram will cost more than $17,000 a'yeer hut we > / 
feel it is worth fl." ' < • 

■ - Property owners over 63, or. those aged' 62 ■/- 
and on social , security) are eligible for The 
program which sfivea them $3 a; month r for 
garbage collection, $4,60 for Vaster and about ' 
$70 aiyear oji their prbpehy taxes, 

; - So . £ar ; , 139 persona have signed , for the 
ibeiiefilsi Ocoee, iathefleartof .the; aitijila belt 
seven miles -west of Orlando; has ppopulatlph , ; 
ibf . . •= f- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ford entertained by . . . 


AP photo 


Ford’s hero, Truman, 
back in capital; onstage 
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By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
Hie Christian Science Monitor • 

1 Washington 
Traffic stops, crowds gather, people peer — 
aPttflWentgpestotKe theater. . 

1808, it Is Abraham Lincoln, 

Booth awaits Mm there. 

If It la the night of April 17, 1975, ft Is to be 
Gerald Ford, riding up In hfs big White House 
limousine with police and outriders. 

It IS the same crowd; the same theater — the 
■ big red brick structure on Tenth Street in 
downtown Washington. 

The show to about 8(111 a third President, a 
one-mkn Aow in the historic structure with 
tlte Lincoln But draped off by flags, by 
character actor James Whitmore, entitled 
“Glve/cm Hell, Harry . ,l Tt Is about Harry S. 
■Truntah who : to Suddenly a; fad - all. over 


J 


. rapl<Uty/a feeling has grown 

at over the lJ.S., Btfongly shared by another 
accidental president, Gerald Ford, that 'what 
™ country badly needs to a little bltof Harry. 

• In Mr. Bird’s oval; office to a bust of Mr. 
• Jramta; (nbt 'a Very good ’likeness) with a 
THnfaan portrait for the Cabinet room; and 


Mr. Ford constantly refers to him in his 
conversation. 

Watching James Whitmore give an amazing 
performance of the new role (called 
“glorious” by the Washington Post drama 
critic) in a script written by Samuel Gallu 
-brings It all back. 

. -T bore to the jutting Jaw, the scraggy neck, 
the.chop-chpp gesture, the machine-gun deliv- 
ery, the bark of the scrappy little fox terrier of 
a man who says something that he likes as ho 
sits at his desk and then Is overcome with 
irresistible delight at his own comment. 

The audience coos and roars. It anticipates 
polnte. When Harry composes that famous 
Irpte letter to }he music critic who berated the 
recital of beloved daughter Margaret at 
Constitutional Hall, he spits out "Paul” and 
there to a litter, and when he adds the name 
“Hume” it breaks up, the house. One realizes 
suddenly that Harry Truman to an American • 
legend. 

Why |s this, asks the spectator enthralled by 
the magic with which the fragmented episodes ‘ 
are stitched together* using the aid of Buch 
unlikely props , ail a presidential .desk, a 
lawnmower and the rear, platform of the 1948 
, whistle-stop train? Because, apparently, after 
a degrading period In American history, the 
memory of an honest, spunky.little man right 


AP photo 

. . . James Whitmore's Truman 

out of Independence, Missouri, who sold "The 
buck stops here,” and declared, “If you can’t 
stand the heat slay out of the kitchen," Is just 
what America wants. Harry Truman wasn't n 
father figure; he was just a failed-habor- 
dasher with remarkable gifts of modesty, 
integrity, intelligence, and courage with 
whom a whole nation could Identify. 

The homely phrases shool out: "If you laid 
those economists end to end they’d still nil 
point in differcnl directions" ; “politics is n 
rough game but there's a difference between 
rough and dirty..” 

Here ho Is the day after the 1948 election 
holding aloft the “home” edition of ihe 
Chicago Tribune with banner, "Dewey De- 
feats Truman," and that overwhelming, Irre- 
sistible grin of Bolf-sallsfacllon on face, like a 
small dog with the stick in Us mouth just 
before it shakes water all over you. 

Actor Whitmore's portrayal, set for Presi- 
dent Ford’s observation and Inspiration, isn't 
the real Truman exactly, as veteran corre- 
spondents recall blgi here. U Is a character- 
ization of what has become more important for 
a nation than historical exactitude — a 
symbol. This Is the man that a group of 78 
historians in 1962 rated No. 9 among the first 
33 presidents, as “near great." A symbol of 
Indomitable courage. - 


Department to check on torture abroad 


By Benjamin Welles 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


if 'I, ' rfM^.presaure; ^ Is gating an Office -of 
J I- -i 1 • ■ *- J " , HutafcritarJah Affairs. ; jtr alni will be to 
' ■:-{ i • ;mortitor.«hd - Where' possible Vr opposethe 

• j V - 1 “so of. torture and other forms of political 

I'll ’ • repreMtan in . countries with which th6 U.S. 

^ ! •! " \ -The question row being asked In Coigress is 

^ ! 1 wboflHto tita move Implies- a genuine coro- 

aq'.V fvil : . 1 mitajent to human-fights issues, particularly 
!*( 'jv,; I I , to such areas e? Indochina, or- is merely a 
j '4 ■< I : • - Cosmetic gesture designed to placatecongres- 

MB.-feli ; aonaIUb^ , .:; : - , , i 

; ' J&tnesM. Wilson* a veteran foreign-service 
* c,,; ] V\ - ! I . officer who has been serving as U.S. deputy 

» i| a ft. H’fj * « ■ '• representative Ip the office for- Mlcronesian 
fk", j ; • stifus negotiations, ha? ..been ■ -selectecl as' 
3 ir.hfeSI v . .special assistant tm; human righto to beputy 
j. ^: Se<^fetaiy Rbberi S. ingm^.MrTwiIscto will : 
[J9S T ; 1 •' . } -qoordlnaie the woricof human -rights officers i 

BSSiS-.ViS*!® i -VreciraBy appointed by tbeStato Department.; 

' I ' ' • " ' : - ;r • 

ife - - : , . : : "v 


Creation of the new post In the office of Mr. 
Ihgersoll, Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer’s ranking assistant, follows Increasing 

ments to which it has furnished large-scale 
, «W. Among those often cited are Chile, Brazil. ' 
and South Korea, v -i ' 

Rep. Donald M. tTaaOr (D) di Wnnesota, ' 
backed by other liberal congressiben, sue-- 
. ceeded last yeaf In amending the fprelgn^ald ' 
bill to bar all but 'development” aid to 
goyernmepto.; found ;giillty of violating the ' 
hdm$n righto of their cittzbris. ’ 

to the future, Mr., WUSon and hla.humbn- ; 
rights Colleagues are* expected to.keep a close ■ 
eye on reports from U.S. embassies about 
• torture or o^her repressive measures overseas 
apd f recommend ;:to: Mr. -Klaslnger, 
..Mr.lngerspU,: and Other pollcyihakers v/hep i 
• ; ald- to. offending govetomento should , be cut. ' 

: -The new office will also maintain blote Jlatoon 
■ wltoCangra^onthtolssud; - • 

"... Mr. Fraser ahd, congr^8lon4l Celleaguea 


reportedly were Incensed last autuntn by 
EKf David Popper, U.S. Ambassador 
to omje, had been disparaged as a "bleeding 

.employed by the Chilean military Junla 
" agaihst8uspected opponents of the regime, 
r Reactton on Cdpltol H1U to news of the 
Statp DepwtnwbVs forthcoming move was 
•Cautious. 1 : . 

' 1 L. wa8 8U 88ested, for instance, that to 
seefotog to bow tb congressional demands tor 
moreattention to human.rlghto, Dr. Ktoringer 
was attempting to bl« ni further congressional 
moves to ‘legislate” foreign policy. He is 
. jmovm. f or .lnstance, to resent congrasslonal 
Jans on' miliary aid to Turkey and CWle and 

^toendmtot .Uniting 

mUitery aid to South Korea. ; 

’^CoMressipijal', domedr suggest that 1 ’ Mr 

'.^^ssssasa. 


$3 trillion in the red 

The 

American 
t- way of 
debt 


lly llarry 1). mils 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Wastt* 

“The more you blow up a balloon,” s^i 
New York banker, “the closer yougellofr 
point that the slightest touch will exploded 
He was speaking of mushrooming d&t 
the United States - the fact that America 
the most debt -burdened people percqfti - 
the world, now owe more than $8 trillion. 

The debt is nol only huge, but grejfli 
percent between I97u and mld-l974,8CConln 
to the Morgan Guaranty Trust Corapamf 
New York. 

TUford Gaines, senior vice-president M 
economist of Manufacturers Hanover Tna, 
writes "or an ingrained tendency in recti 
years for ail sectors of tho economy, public 
and private, to roly upon borrowing." 

Is this dangerous? Opinions vary. "LooM 
at over a longer term," comments Alt' 
Murray, vico-pro&idcnl and economist oftli 
First Nnllonnl City Hank, "the ratio of defat h 
the total economy remains steady.'' 

But, notes Mr. Murray, the composHlonol 
debt is Hliifling, with Ilie private lector - 
business and consumers - txpodtogfoi# 
than government debt since World War U , 

"The government portion o\ 
debt," icjxirtH ilm Morgan Guaranty Ti 
Company, "now Is stout one-fourth; a ■> 
uver(ullH'udo(lgoitwMOlMhlrd. , ' : 
An* Amcrlam fnmlllos getting In overte 
toads? No rules apply to all. Rubaj 1 
Morgan Guaranty Kludy. consumer d»» 
rising faster than aflor-tox personal h w* 
with Uw reautt that "a bigger share HunW 
past of people's incomes is already coma* . 

jufttlo mnke payments on part purchaw. 

Meet experts agree that the "sofial* 
potentially meet dangerous, area Is 
borrowing — what Arthur K. Bums, cnwJJ 
of the Federal Reserve Board, caw jJ 
increasing reliance on debt by wsw . 
nrms - M 

- "When profits are weak," said Mr. 

“and when the equity situation ** 
corporations have no recourse left wf 1 ., • 

. borrow” to finance Investment. 

Where is the danger point here? to 
said Irwin L. Kellner, vlce-presw®* 
economist of Manufacturers Hanww/Jj.:;,- 
danger point 1s when someone dwloj - 
. lacks confidence In someone else and | . * 
to extend credit, forcing the debtor « 
!“tohTupt..' - -'J4 

“The more dependent wi debt yo 
added Mr. Kellner, "Ihe more lMTf 

Reserro^Sptem. 

Bums, to “monitoring wry dosdjr* .- 
financial situation of some troubled 
rations.' 

Why ihto debt explosion, In wW 
Gaines defines as a “debt-orirotwr S . . 
onw? “By and large," he says, 

: Individuals and eompaafos have : 

tprily Incurred tho debts with wMch .■ 
are burdened” 

; "As price increases outstrip •' 
profits, families and firms 
stay, relatively speaking, where 
■ A particular house in a iwrtfawert^JJw 
ton* D C., suburb sold W years ^ ; 

The owner now to moving nd hasbte 0 ^;--; 
«10.<tortothehome. • ^ jjtf* 

• ; .The median price of all new 
: the Uj$, to February* reports tto 
• to Ccsntiwce, was 
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Massive U.S. arms bonanza 
plops into Hanoi’s tap 


lly Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The North Vietnamese stand to Inherit an 
awesome array of military equipment left by 
the United Stales. 

The equipment, ranging from sophisticated 
jet aircraft to small arms, is worth billions of 
dollars. It represents, as a Pentagon official 
puts it. "virtually most of the wfeapofis that the 
U.S. fought with in Vietnam for a decade.” 

The arms, added to the already powerful 
North Vietnamese military arsenal of Soviet 
and Chinese equipment, would give Hanoi a 
formidable weapons stockpile. 

According to defense analysts here, Hanoi 
would have a long-range offensive air arm 
with strike aircraft as well as tactical fighters; 
a massive lank force; tons of ammunition, 
riflesand spare parts; sophisticated electronic 
equipment; and a naval force larger and more 
complex than the current North Vietnamese 
Navy. 

' What will Hanoi do with it all? 

Whether It would use the equipment against 
Thailand Is not known. But some Pentagon 
and State Department analysts note that 
traditionally the Thais and Vietnamese have 
competed for influence In Laos and Cambodia, 
whose peoples (religiously, ethnically) have 
much in common with the Thais. 

At the least, strong border “tensions" could 
be expected, with the North Vietnamese 
already having military Influence in Laos and 
Cambodja, surreptitiously advising Thai in- 
surgents. 

. There is also a question about the long- 


4J.S. copes with refugees 


By, a staff correspondent of . 1 . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Ford administration, eager to evacuate 
as many as 130,000 South Vietnamese, is 
. working on several fronts: 

1. The administration is moving with some 
seven U.S. private-relief organizations to find 
.work, housing and, where necessary, job 
retraining for thousands of people with either 
limited or no firsthand links with Americans. 

Given U.S. unemployment now running at 
almost 9 percent, and with joblessness among 
. minority-group youths soaring In some cities 
to 40 percent, the task of finding jobs Is 
conceded here to be enormous. 

2. Active discussions are under way with a 
number of governments — European, Latin 
American, and Aslan — to admit Vietnamese 
: refugees. Whether this effort to "inter- 

f inatipnallze” the refugee question will suc- 
- peed, however, is as yet uncertain, given the 
' : worldwide economic slump. 

Indonesia, for example, has reportedly 
declined tp accept South Vietnamese refugees 
because of its own internal problems. Such an 

argumentwould^wtneoeaarliyap tow# 

other industrialized Aslan nations as Australia, 
Japan, and Taiwan. 

. . The question of relocating the refugees is 
; dearly “an Immense problem,!’ according to 
Ben Scoter, an offidal with the New York- 
based American Council of Volunteer Agen- 
cies, the main umbrella organization dealing 
with the refugees in the United States. : 

"A substantia] number of those people 
[coming] here have relatives or contacts with 
other Americans,” he says. "These are wives, 
[families of servicemen, etc. They constitute 
v no Immediate concern with resettlement 
■•agencies, 

"The people we're concerned about will bei 

■ those who have no real links or ties- with the 

United States. .. 

■ “We don’t yet even know how many of these 

...•people might come,; or what fiteir back- 
grounds will be.” ; i; 

Individual relief agencies are quickly ham- 
■ mering together programs to find jobs and 
housing for ftiture refugees. 

••;■ According to an official of the New Yor|c- 
• based Church World Service, individual Pro- 




* .T.' kitU-.a# . 


range value of the captured equipment, 
without resupplies or spare parts. 

Some equipment is interchangeable. Tims, 
the North Vietnamese are believed to have 
interchanged ammunition from their 12.7-mm 
machine gun to the U.S. .5rt caliher machine 
gun. and the Communists 82-mm. mortar to 
the U.S. 81 -mm mortar. 

Captured aircraft and naval vessels could be 
at least used for spare parts. 

The Soviets, who have given significant aid 
to the North Vietnamese, it is noted, were able 
to restore allied military equipment at the end 
of World War II by creating special small- 
arms industries. Whether that happens with 
North Vietnam, which has a modest industry, 
is ycl unclear. 

There is some grumbling in the Pentagon 
that given the collapse of Saigon, most 
equipment — &b happened In north and central 
South Vietnam — would fall Into Communist 
hands without destruction. That meant bo- 
tween $700 million and $1 billion worth of 
equipment, most of it left intact. 

"At least,” says one Pentagon Army 
analyst, "plans should be mado for the 
destruction of discarded equipment. That’s 
one of the first rules of warfare : that you don’t 
leave the enemy your own weapons. That 
seems to have been forgotten In Vietnam." 

Based on estimates of the London Institute 
for Strategic Studies, here are some In- 
dications of what South Vietnam's arsenal 
looked like earlier this year, before the 
current Communist offensive began: 

Army: 

The South Vietnamese are known to have 
had roughly 600 M-48 and M-41 tanks, which, 



Junked U.S. armor near 8algon: now North Vietnam has a working tank force 


combined with the estimated 900 North Viet- 
namese tank force, means perhaps the largest 
tank inventory in Southeast Asia. South 
Vietnam also was estimated to have at least 
1,000 armored personnel carriers, 400 com- 
mando armored cars, 1,200 105-mm howitzers, 
300 155-mm howitzers, and 175 Belf-propelled 
guns. North Vietnam, It was noted, already 
had an estimated 8,000 antiaircraft guns. 

Navy: 

The South Vietnamese were estimated, 
early this year, to have 9 frigates, & patrol 
vessels, 46 patrol gunboala, 7 minesweepers, 


21 landing ships, 19 utility landing craft. BOO 
river craft, and 250 diesel junks and small 
patrol boats. 

Air Force: 

The South Vietnamese were estimated to 
have at least 509 combat aircraft, including 176 
F-5 fighter lets, 220 A-378 (fighters), 10 C-478, 
32 C-130S, (both cargo aircraft), and 625 Bell 
helicopters. The North Vietnamese Air Force, 
In addition, is estimated to have 203 combat 
aircraft, including 60MIG-21B, aoMIG-lBs, and 
105 MIG-iSs and M1G-17B. 


Vietnam: an election i 


testant denominations will be meeting in New 
York Thursday, to coordinate national plans 
for resettlement. 

“There’s high unemployment, but there are 
also jobs," says an official of the Church 
Service, which in the past lias placed non- 
Vietnamese refugees In such jobs as apart- 
ment-building supervisors, maintenance 
work, and light manufacturing (such as on an 
assembly line turning out staples). 

Sometimes individual churches, which 
would presumably be coordinating placement 
efforts for individual South Vietnamese, have 
"come up with fascinating solutions," the 
official says. 

He notes the case of one church that bought 
a bankrupt gas service station fpr a Ugandan 
refugee several yearB ago, and then kept it 
going through patronizing it. 

Housing would also be handled through 
these private churches, and is expected to be 
either private housing — the homes of U.S. 
citizens, or small apartments. 

Whether there should be national relocation 
centers to handle any large numbers of South 
Vietnamese .Is yet uncertain, although some 
; private .relief agencies, are leaning against 

An official of one private relief agency told 
this newspaper that it would like to bring to 
the United States the dozen or so people that 
have worked, for It in South Vietnam. Rut in 
fact, the official says, “that dozen adds up to 
- 81 person?" whenyqucouhtln relatives- 

“Bui this. Is the name pif the game , . : ;. how 
do we say, ‘I’m sorry,; we've got, economic 
problems, we can’t take you.' 

Attorney General Edtfard H. .Levi has 
announced that under his “parole” pow£rs he 
has, authorized admittance of up to 130,000 
Vietnamese. These Include 00,000 "high risk" 
South Vietnamese, such: as government offi- 
cials end police; lo.ooo to 75,000 Vietnamese 
nationals' related to American citizens; !, 000 
South .Vietnamese whq have already left 
.. Vietnam; 1 ,000 or bo Cambodians in the United 
States; and iip to, 5,(joo Cambodian diplomats! 
and other government (rfficials Outelde.Cain-;! 
bbdia. -• *• ■■ !.’-v i •• -•/ ,'V.i i 

Some Pentagon analysts frankly doubt that 
many Vietnamese wjll get out of the country 
before a Communist take-over. ^ 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. > , . 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

'Washington 

Partisan politics here is focusing more and 
more on the likely Impact in the U.S. of any 
bloodbath by victorious communist forces in 
South Vietnam. , ' • . 

High administration sources now are stress- 
ing the growing possibility of such a blood- 
bath. And Republican political leaders are 
saying, privately , that should aucha bloodbath 
occur, the Amertcait voters will punish ^ those 
In Congress who block' the military aid 
requested by President Ford. ' 

[Monitor correspondent Daniel Southerland 
cables from Saigon that so far he has been 
unable to verify reports of executions of 
officials and others In occupied areas. 

[Mr. Southerland does report cables from 
the U.S. Embassy (n Saigon to Washington 
reporting alleged executions, but says one 
monk supposed to be an eyewitness to 
nowhere to be found. Another alleged eye- 
witness in Da Nang told Mr. Southerland he 
had seen no such thing. . 

The President is pt^tured by a top aide as 
«mpiete)y proo£cUplM,with frying to-weat . . 

denies that toe thought of political gain froth &' 
Democratic-contrqlled Congress’ failure to 
respond has over crossed Mr. Fordto mind. 

. Yet Vice-President Nelson A. Rockefeller to 
speaking openly of 1 this pqedbility . speculating 
that the. "rapid communist .take-over” In 
Southeast Asta.r- together With a bloddbath — > 
might. Indeed, becortte * political isshe In 1976. 
And there; are Demoeratlc l&aders wbo are 
saying that the President to aqttog politically.'- ! 

Senate Democratic: ‘whip, Rbbert ;Byrd, 
charges that Mr. Ford, bhaet with, totoa&mlc 
woes, hag decided tills Is the onlyldlTOotlon he 
can turn lo.flnd public support next year.. \ 
The impact of a bloodbath worWtig to the 
disadvantage of the. Democrats to assessed In 
(bis way by key political leaders around the ' 

1 ^r.S: • . / ‘ V 

• •;Sa»M “- jP^otitorly Rerablteinto^- now' . 
*'jforta0At'Dtoi|ito^a^q'dl|toM^ 5 / v,;V 

, Y Others -— including some Repubficarto BS 
well as Democrats — doubt that a^y Vletriam- 
war related issue will stir the Amerieari Voter.- 
nextyeati . -V. . v ••• , 


Says One top Republican political expert, a 
man who. has advised several Republican 
presidents^ • 

“I just don't think the issue will be there — 
not by the time the election gels around. 
People may Teel very guilty if there to a 
bloodbath — but I don’t think they will blame 
the Democrats.” 

Another much-respected Republican chlef- 
itian puts 1 1 this way : "People are just Bide and 
tired of this war. They want out, even though 
they thought we could, have won It if we bad 
really gone all out. No one to going to get apy 
issue out of It — : no matter What Hanoi craw - 
' , * Some Republicans jolped Vice-Prea knt 
Rockefeller in asserting that If a bloodbath 
Included the harming of Americans, that this 
would raise an issue. Says Mr. Rockrieller in a 
recent interview in The Washington Post! 
“Let’s say [of] 2,000 Americans or 3,000, .half 
of them are killed, half of them are taken 
captive. That raises alotof Issue." ‘ 

hi describing the President's thinking the 
ddesaid: . 

- ‘People just don't understand this Fred-i 
dent. . .he’s really only Interested to the next 
day; hew he can make toe: most of the next : 

■ tiay, ■ V 

•- . ‘-VRight-ndw tbe Predd^it wanto to get Uie . 
.,‘intij.toty ffkf to suVe srigoo.: He ' still' Uuhks it , 
could be effective. And that's all be to trying to' 
do — 'get Congress to coriitdy with, his 
request." ’ / ' ;; j 

But obseiwere here dre remlndro thri the 
President Is political by naturej ; tha[ In 
poogressr he helped shape Republican poiltt- 

■ vti planning for stone, two decadev ? ; : v *' 

- They are re minded, - too, (by' the Presidents 
attendence at the opening .Of "Give 'em H&U 
, Harry" here at: Rird’s .Theater)' that .the ■ 

■ President Is a ;great admirer of ; Harry Tru- . 

'-man.' •• '■ 

'■ And- from this, Observers speculate about a.. 
- 1?7,0 presidential campaign lp wWch Mr. Fo^d, '. 
in the style of President Truman, will lash toit 
at. Congress. .- • .-,v. v-,.'- 

Here, Of course; it to argued that'a blooobath 
issue might wejl be ixedtelyn.what tiie 
. Preddeh^ would use asan, issue; . . ; .. . ; : : . . :\- ' 
*•' Senator. Byrd says the '-’American pubjjlc 
; would see right tbroughV sudh an ; ls$ue that 
'.the ’ vot«a would' realize; that. [the blame. fpr 
U.S; , faflures in; Southeast .Asia fay. with 
sejrverid presidents of both parties: - • 







America’s birthday begins 

Every April the citizens of Massachusetts celebrate the 
beginning of their revolution, the Battle of Concord and 
Lexington. 

This year, as America’s bicentennial celebrations begin, 
the marching and mock fighting took on symbolic impor- 
tance. President Ford took part, addressing the nation from 
Concord Bridge, where farmers turned back the British 
troops in April, 1775. The British Ambassador was there to 
lay a wreath on the memorial to the British soldiers who fell 
there. 

Also present was the anti-establishment People’s Bicen- 
tennial Commission demonstrating for "Economic Democ- 
racy." 

Monitor reporter David Langworthy describes what it was 
like to act the part of the British at this year's re-enactment 
and columnist Melvin Maddocks, reporting from the watch- 
ing crowd, discusses the. feeling of the people as a year 
and a half of bicentennial celebrations begins. 


Falkenbarg, staff photographer 

h fuin-ceniury naacoai sensed defeat in the very air 


By Melvin Maddocks 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Concord, Massachusetts 

"The people are to be taken In very small 
doses,” an old-time Concord resident named 
Ralph Waldo Emerson once warned — advice 
that was rather magnificently ignored by his 
hometown over the weekend. A crowd of more 
than 100,000 turned up in Concord April 19 to 
witness the various happenings — including a 
speech by President Ford — that more or less 
officially raised the curtain on what may be 
thought of asayear-and-a-haif of bicentennial 
theater. 

If Concord is an indicator, the audiences will 
be more fascinating Mian what they conic in 
see. The bicentennial story will be taken in 
very large doses: the American crowd. 

Looking thoughtful, expectant, or simply 
bemused, they came to Concord by car. by 
motorcycle, by bicycle, by fool — pilgrims nut 
knowing exactly what they were looking for 
but hoping that, by the very act of coming, 
theymightfindit. 

There were, in fact, nl least Lwo separate 
crowds. All night long, before Saturday's 
official program of events began, a crowd 
estimated at 25,000 maintained an anti-estab- 
lishment vigil in the meadows on tho for side 
of the Old North Bridge, observing the 
"People's Bicentennial," 

As rain fell intermittently, banners waved In 
the gentle night breezes, demanding "Eco- 
nomic Democracy." 

From midnight till 5 a.m. speakers, In- 
cluding the ecologist Barry Commoner and 
Nobel Prize winner, Dr. George Wald of 


Marching for the King: it’s tough for a Redcoat in 75 


By David Langworthy 
Staff writer of; 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Concord, Massachusetts 
Voices began coming out of the drizzle 
shortly after 3 o'clock Saturday morning. 

A row* of automobile headlights stretching 
..fcralmosU half mile, Into the woods disclosed « 
men reaching' Into carefully' packed wooden 
boxes for: the medallions, polished brass 
buttons,, woolen leggings, and spanking red 
; coats which would mark them as "the enemy” 
.qnthisday. *. 

The American contingent of the British 10th 
Regiment of Foot mustered some 16 miles 
north and west of Lexington, in Chelmsford, 
fpng before dawn Saturday. ; 

- The regltnept, made up entirely of Anier- : 
Iran citizens, Was formed In 1968. by Vlncent J- 
Jt, Kehoe,:a oterp; imposing than who now 
carries the title “Colonel” in the organization. 

Mr. Xehoe, a Boston-area .author, histo- 
rian, gunsmith hobbyist, and steadfast Anglo- 
phile, struck on the idea after the sight of 
pajter-hatted, poorly trained .“British” eol- 
diers at historical re-ajaclments* became M jtod : ♦ 

1 ; touch to bear.* v : * ‘ .. \ . 

’ , Since tlieh the “ldth” has become a rabid 
avocation tot 120 other men- who meet at 4hd 


colonel's Chelmsford home on weekends 
throughout the year to learn the methods of 
the British Army at the time of King George 

On buses headed for Lexington some of the . 
troops dozed, still not quite believing the early 
hour. But among others there was lively talk. 

iti-hlgh school 

th^n 30 hours of drill In techniques of march 
and musketry; knowledge of a 1, 800-page, ' 
handbook written by Cofonel Kehoe; and ah : 
investment of $400 fdr his musket and uniform 
since joining in August, 1974. 

: The officers of the regiment — In "real life” 
a mixed bag of teachers, lawyers, salesmen, 
and.businsssmen — invest dose to $1,000 for : 
the privilege of these early reveilles. J 

; At Lexington the British troops formed •' 
quickly 1 Into neat miUtaiy UneS ; for rthe 
quarter-mile march to Lexington Green and 
confrontation with the Mlnutemen hear Buck- " 
men's Tftvern 1 . The action 6f the battle had 
bpen!<tor^uliy reheat^ beforehand, down to • 
a/cohyinqihg bayonet "wound 1 ’?■ admW|iteJfeti : 
tiy a , Redcoat- infahtryrjjan to a MihUteman 
who had be^ carefully warped to leave apace' ; 
enough' foe the dagger between his drift and 
chbst,. S''- -v. 1 ; - 


As the British marched solemnly off (he 
green, they were Joined by pCrhaps a thousand 
eager fellow-marchers for the eight-mile trek 
to Concord’s North Bridge, for President 
Ford's address and wreath-laying ceremonies 
at the grave of three British Soldiers by British 
Ambassador to the U.S., Sir Peter Ramsbo- 

wmehbw 

more fatigued than the enthusiasts Lexington 
. throngs. Around the town’s Moputoeht Square 
people wandfered aimlessly, trampling flower 
beds. Many of the young people, wet and tired 
from a rainy after-mldnlght celebration spon- 
.sored bytfte People's Bicentennial Commis- 
sion (PBC),;were slumped in doCrways by- 
early morning, their deeping bags and blan- 
kets drawn around thern, in hopes of sleeping 
before^he parade passed by. 

; On : arrival at North Bridge the British 
regiments took their place of honor near the 
British monument. r . , 

•i Perhaps In response to the young hecklers ' 

(part of the reported 26 , 0 b 0 protesters drawn 
,toConcordby the PBC) who repeatedly tried ’ 
toi intoitpt^Preddent .Fotd’S'addresB the 
. . ‘‘British* 1 RedcoaU'gave the Atoericanpraa- 
■idtttt a rousingthreecheersafthB conclusion 

rf hiss^h. It^as the lou&d drjgle cheer 
he wopld h^ih^pnemd thatmprnteg. . 


Harvard, reiterated the theme that “ihe 
corporate giants have violated our sacred 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness." The gallant Pete Seeger sang 
protest ballads that dated from the picket 
lines of the 1930s. 

The audience, huddled under plastic tarpau- 
lins or sprawled on wet blankets and sleeping 
bags, gave its divided attention, Others might 
look for Paul Revere. As the night progressed, 
the suspense motif became: wailing for Arte 
Guthrie. He finally showed. 

And not long after, with the dawn, came the 
second crowd. Mothers and fathers with small 
children on their backs and less small children 
scurrying through tunnels of adults — a ; 
lollipop in inic luimi and a souvenir flag in the 
other. 

It was time lor Hu* cjirj Scouts and the 
Ancient and Hmuirnhlr Sum . 

Revolution. II was t imo and 

parade - hall showbiz, half crash courses. ir-ij 
American history. And it was linn* for mm' 
specc I it's ihe rhetoric ul protest rcplucod by 

the rhetoric of moderation. 

"We must make this revolution an evolu- 
tion," said President Ford, not hesitating lo 
use Concord, 1775, as an occasion to argue 
foreign policy, hinting amid thu muskets and 
powderhorns of "broken promises" In tor, far- , 
off Southeast Asia, 1973. 

"All right, we’re two nations,” tho novelist * 
and historian John Dos Pussos once cried! Bui 
the two Americas at Concord, if they could 
find no way to carry on a dialogue, could find 
no way to carry on a confrontation either. 

Every crowd becomes a congregation » ' 
search of its own myth. If the People’s 
Bicentennial could not quite locate its legend- 
ary villain, the official bicentennial could not ■ 
quite locate it* legendary hero either. When • 
President Ford spoke, the all-night survivor* ( . 
from the "people’s” camp stood on their si* f 
of the bridge and matched boos to the cheen 
The physical division of the crowds could vd 
have been more dramatic. Yet, finally, it 1 * 
one crowd, perhaps more than either f#d* 
suspected. 

As the rain came dripping down at 3 ant tf “ 
the People's Bicentennial, a beautiful ■{ 
clipped British accent floated out rf # . 
darkn^f, am I getting wet? I’m «* tt, 
4ven A -tocr r-lcan'" in one form or another, • 
this self-mocking, exasperated question could 
be heard echoing through both crowds: "Wb» 
ami here for?" 

It will be heard for the next 20 months. W j 
the great pilgrimage is on. Only the faces**. • 
change as the bicentennial crowd from ©* • 
cord now moves across the country, onward*. , 
Philadelphia, onward to Washington, V,C " 
very large doses of people, asking && • 
selves: "What did those Americans rf f* 
years ago feel? How did it all look to themi ■ 

• If they listen to enough : 

versions of "Yankee Doodle” tor erw ^ 
protest songs), ]f they use enough j 

"rented dedication" .for "second, to*" . j 
if '‘they perform ail ihe : 

costumed reenactment, will the fervor. ** r 
sheer ekdtemeht of the begtmddg-tiPF ^ 

<rff bn them? The American crowd at least ; 

the hope to hope so. orsoaCoaeotdv,^^ •: 
suggests. " . . 
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Zambia asks U.S. help 

Kaunda strives to head off 
race war in Rhodesia 


By Geoffrey Godseil 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

President Kaunda of Zambia has been in 
Washington recently seeking the support of 
President Ford and Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger for the complicated power play 
in which he is involved in southern Africa. 

Mr. Kaunda’s immediate aim is to bring 
about as soon as possible constitutional 
changes in Rhodesia in favor of black Africans 
In order to avert possible race war there. (In 
Rhodesia, blacks outnumber whites by about 
25 to 1, but whites have a virtual monopoly of 
political power.) In securing these changes, 
Mr. Kaunda — an African nationalist with 
good credentials in most of black Africa — has 
on odd ally: Prime Minister John Vorster, 
Prime Minister of South Africa and advocate 
of separation of the races, at least in South 
Africa itself. 

What brings Mr. Kaunda and Mr. Vorster 
together Is their common desire to avoid their 
countries' involvement In a race war in 
Rhodesia, which geographically lies between 
them. 

To get their desired political moves under 
way In Rhodesia, Mr. Vorster has been putting 
pressure on the country's white-minority 
Prime Minister, lan Smith, while Mr. Kaunda 
has been balancing this with pressure on 
Rhodesia’s African nationalists — particularly 
the more militant ones Involved tn guerrilla 
operations in Rhodesia. 
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In pursuance of this policy, Mr. Kaunda 
arrested in the Zambian capital of Lusaka 
about 60 of Rhodesia' 8 more radical nation- 
alists, most of whom are thought to have been 
connected with guerrilla warfare In Rhodesia. 
(They had gathered In Lusaka for the funeral 
of a colleague, Herbert Chltepo, killed when 
a land mine exploded outside his home in 
Lusaka.) These arrests caused some raised 
eyebrows among more militant nationalists 
elsewhere In Africa. 

But Mr, Kaunda’s action evoked a response 
from South African Prime Minister Vorster 
who pressured Rhodesian Prime Minister 
Smith to release from jail one of 
Rhodesia’s more radical African leaders, 
the Rev. Ndabaningi Si thole. This enabled 
Mr. Slthole to fly lo Dar ca Salaam, capital of 
Tanzania, where African foreign ministers 
were holding a meeting. At the meeting. 
President Kaunda's efforts to hasten con- 
stitutional change in Rhodesia were endorsed. 

After tho meeting was over, Mr. Sithole did 
not return to Rhodesia but stayed on In Dar es 
Salaam. Other Rhodesian nationalist leaders, 
including Bishop Abel Muzorewa, titular head 
of the African National Council — of which 
Mr. Sithole Is nominally a member — did 
return from Dar es Salaam to the Rhodesian 
capital, Salisbury. 

Earlier this month Rhodesian Prime Min- 
ister Smith wrote to Bishop Muzorewa Inviting 
the nationalist leaders to talks on Rhodesia's 
constitutional future. 
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Africa ■ 

Nyerere’s warning I Alliance in crisis 
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By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
Tlie Christian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kenya 

Tanzania has Issued a veiled warning to Uganda not to 
attack its border territories in a move which underscores the 
continuing unrest between these two East African countries. 

A spokesman in Dar es Salaam said the Tanzanian 
Government had received information that “a country’ 1 was 
planning to attack it. No mention was made of Uganda and 
President Idi Amin, but the warning left no doubt that this 
was the country concerned. 

General Amin has denied any intention of invading or 
attacking Tanzania, according to Radio Uganda. The Ugan- 
dan President asserted that troops sent earlier to the sensitive 
Tanzania border area had been withdrawn and therefore 
posed no threat to President Nyerere’s nation. 

At the root of the trouble is General Amin’s concern that 
Tanzania continues to provide residence-fn-exlle for Dr. 
Milton Obote, the man whom the general ousted as President 
In 1971 . The headstrong and somewhat erratic Ugandan leader 
frequently ciiarges that “enemies” are plotting to attack his 
country, overthrow him, and restore Dr. Obote to power. 

Under Mr. Nyerere’s leadership, Tanzania usually has 
responded carefully to General Amin’s charges and his 
shifting of troops toward the border, while at the same time 
making clear it did not Intend to allow its rights to be 
infringed. 

. . At the moment, Mr. Nyerere is In Romania, en route to the 
Commonwealth conference in Jamaica later this month. 
Some sources suggested General Anjin might seek to take 
advantage of his absence from the country. 

At any rate, the alleged “threat” to Uganda posed by 
Tanzania Is regarded as a convenient spur for General Amin 
to divert attention from Uganda’s difficult internal situation 
— and to rattle his armory of new Soviet weapons. 

The Ugandan President reportedly canceled a scheduled 
visit to a neighboring African country in order to remain at 
home and await developments! He apparently has no intention 
of Joining his Commonwealth colleagues in Jamaica unless, as 
he put it. Queen Elizabeth also attends. He also is currently at 
odds with Britain’s Prime Minister, Harold Wilson, over 
- payment of compensation for British properties in Uganda. 

But none of this, say those who have watched General Amin 
■ oyer the years, entirely precludes his altering his plans at the' 
lest moment and deciding to attend the conference. 

1 For his port, the Ugandan President claims the Tanzanian 
warning is an attempt to boost Tanzanian military morale in 
the wake of what he assorts was an attempt to overthrow Mr. 
Nyerere last December. 

Neutral observers thus tend to think that this may be only 
one more round in the continuing war of words between 
Kampala and Dar es Salaam. This not only exacerbates 
relatfons.between the two countries involved but also opens 
the possibility of war if either side miscalculates. 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kcnyn 

The East African Community composed of Kenya, Tanzania, 
and Uganda, once more finds itself at a crossroads. Despite 
similar outlooks the three nations have not found it easy to co- 
ordinate their activities. 

As mailers now stand, the three chiefs of state have not met 
since President Idi Amin assumed power in Uganda over four 
years ago. 

Kenyan President Jomo Kenyatta and Tanzanian President 
Julius Nyerere met this monlh in Mombasa, Kenya, President 
Amin has publicly asked for a meeting of the three leaders, 
but he was not invited to Mombasa nor was any response to his 
request forthcoming. 

One reason for the lack of contact at presidential level is the 
rift between Mr. Amin and Mr. Nyerere over former Ugandan 
President Milton Obote which has led to unrest in relations 
between Uganda and Tanzania. 

Experts, however, see other reasons why the East African 
Community needs a serious reappraisal. Friction on a number 
of issues has beset the organization in recent months. 

One is the continuing crisis in East African Railways, the 
railroad system operating in the three countries. The railways 
are in deep financial trouble, largely due to the refusal of the 
partners to remit funds to the central headquarters in 
Nairobi. 

Passenger service in Kenya and Uganda currently is 
suspended owing to an acute shortage of locomotive parts. 
The necessary parts have been unobtainable because of the 
railway’s failure to pay its bills to agents in London. 

Tanzania, however, reportedly has obtained spare parts on 
its own, and its passenger trains still operate. It also has 
pointedly not included its new Chinese-built roil line to 
Zambia in the East African system. 

The major harbors of Mombasa in Kenya and Dar es Salaam 
in Tanzania, which are under joint control, also have at times 
seemed to indulge more in rivalry than cooperation. Both 
harbora are thriving on all the traffic they can handle. Both 
have improved their facilities recently, but congestion is still 
a problem, especially in the Tanzanian port. 

The jointly operated East African Airlines has been doing 
better financially in the past year, but it still is fighting for its 
share of international traffic to and from this area. 

Kenya and Tanzania,- meanwhile, have been Involved ‘in a 
dispute over the Tanzanian ban on heavy Kenya transport 
vehicles carrying goods to Zambia over Tanzanian roads. 
DespUe Nairobi's protests, Mr. Nyerere’s government stuck 
to its decision to forbid trucks over 18 tons. Kenya has hod to 
revise its transport accordingly, ’ - . 

Talks about the community's pressing financial problems, 
“ranged aft* the Kenyatla-Nyefrere meeting, so far are 
reported deadlocked; 


Cool breeze from White House 
sends shiver through Israel 
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. > By Geoffrey Godaeil \ 

Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Israelis are interpreting President Ford’s remarks on the 
Middle East in a CBS 1 television interview last week to mean 
that the United -States is going to Increase rather than ease its 
. pressure on Israel to get a Middle East settlement. 

’ What disturbed Israelis (according to Monitor correspon- 
dent Francis Ofner) was the coolness toward Israel implicit in 
Mr. Ford’s remarks. They feel the once usual cordiality 
toward themselves was lacking. 

Mr. Ford’s words were — to the unitiated- at least - 
diplomatic and cautious. But where outsiders might not have 
noticed, the President’s remarks had special meaning to 

■ -✓ Israelis under a number of heads, including these: 

l. Balance of US Mldeasl policy: The President carefully 

. ■ v 3 i r -• Vidtof I^aelVPrenrter to WasUngiori : • The - President, 
ffHeh'pskW, dddtofd flriXily :td comtrMWuiself to receiving 
; : Ifirateti Prime Milder Yitzhak Rabin now tft an effort to 
aftbeth opt strains in relations. Mr. F6rd also pointedly said 
: . it# If: Mr, Rabin came to’ Washington; the U.S. Government 
j wqidd;. in effect feel obliged to receive Arab, heads of 
yv 'ffiwwnmertt..- V- \ 

$ embargo! Mr, Ford said, “In-thls difficult situation, 

f. • where, (be possibility of war is certainly a serious one , : if you 

■ J ; have a War , you i- Inevitably; are. going .to ‘have another oil 

embargo. I think we: have Jo be very CaUUqUs. When 
■ asked the correlated question whether lie ccfold eiivisage use 
■ . Qf U.S. ground and air forces in the Middle East. the President 

■ sald jie could not at the present time. All this is being 

interpreted as meaning that Mr. Ford will weigh Arab 
sensitivities in shaping U.S. Middle East policy ka has 
backed away from considering a U.S. military response to an : : 
Arab Oil embargo. 1 ^ '* !.•/:«:/ *•' * J , 

. '.4;; The Palestinians: Mr. Ford significantly, said the ; 
. Palestinians could not be; excluded from any Middle East ; 


settlement — adding that this did not mean the U.S. was 
recognizing the Palestine Liberation Organization. He said 
further, as an indication of the complexities, that the PLO 
does not recognize the. state of Israel and the state of Israel 
does not recognize the PLO. Hints from Washington of the 
need to get the Palestinians into the act as Palestinians are at 
least premature If not unhelpful In Israeli ears. 

6. Secretary Kissinger: The President was unequivocal in 
his support for Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger. He said 
the Secretary had his confidence and was going to be 
Secretary of State at least until the end of the presidential 
term expiring in January, 1977. This was a rebuff to Israeli 
hardliners and their more militant supporters in the U.S. 
both of whom have been in the forefront of those criticizing 
Dr. Kissinger and saying that he must go. 

The President’s remarks came at the end of a day during 

been making fund-raising speeches for his country in the U.S. 
pe tone of . Mr, Ford’s remarks seemed to confirm the 
implications of what Mr. Allon had said to newsmen at the 
conclusion of his talks with Dr. Kissinger: "I would say there 
are some misunderstandings which can be straightened out 
as it should be done, between friendly governments and . 
nations. , . .• • , . 

Franck Ofner cables from Jerusalem: A highly placed 
Israeli official used a Christian metaphor to comment on Mr. . : 
Ford's ■ remarks: “The Israeli Government has not yet 

Wakirtgt Uie,,m0St * minful station on its Via Dolorosa to 

The cool wind blowing from the White: House wqs alsb 
evident, in. President FOrd’s , Independence Day 'greetings 
cabled on April 15. Although formally correct^ thq message 
waasek hero es lkklng its wonted Warmth kd, abdve ajl f ihe ' •• 
reference' to the “traditional friera&Wp between f 
thetwppkples.” in view of the Indo-China trageity, fkaells 
had also expected a. renewed assurance of continued U.S. ■ 
.commitment to toad’s security and survival. J - • 
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SINGLE ROOM WITH BOARD ir) 
pleasant home — long or abort dura- 
tion. Near bus & shops. DBS. No 
lunch. 20 York Rd., Kensington. Jo- 
hannesburg. South Africa. Tel: 816- 
3539; 

acco mmodati ons wanted 

FRIENDLY 14 YEAR OLD LONDON 
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Sepl. 7. Mrs. V. Savnge, 37 
Dove rflald Roa d, Lond on SW2 5NE . 
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near centra London. CSM GY. 4 
Qros venor PI.. London SWIX7 JH. 
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ANTIQUES. FURNITURE. BRIC-A-" 
BRAC. M. J. Nicholson la keen (0 of- 
fer the right price lor good furniture, 
paintings, prints and bric-a-brac. 
Also willing purchaser of whole es- 
tates, collodions or part Iheroal 
Please wilts 38 Penn Road. London, 
N.7 or telephone 01-607 4810. 
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house to let 

iu LET - FUR N ISHED~5v5r 
TER 1800 brick hou* oJJJj! 
rlw e f . 3 u P 3 down + “32*| 
walled gdn. Sleeps 5 medium »* 
rellob le lamliy. Phone oiSRgi 

holiday^ccommcSiii 

THE COTSWOLDsTbro^-' 
Comt. turn. c.lt. hoi. homT^ 
3/4. Immed. and later 
Tel : 023 02 2442 or 038 M® 
CHICHESTER. WE8fsUM^- 
tege on bus route.- Two 
rooms, living room. kltehiti! 

rnnm Tnl* fll _7QO Jim ® 
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Young Lion 
roars into 


IUUM.O. nviiiy room. KllChsn £ a a m 

room. Tel: 01 -788-4 1 32. CaM nT fnA fk |/| a 

Qrosvenor PI., London 8WIX 7* 1116 S |\ V 

COMFORTABLE FAMILVliSte'. J 


COMFORTABLE FAMILYMub. 
bedrooms, 2 balhs) wllh dlrw. 
cess to beach, available lw w 
lets Sussex Coast. 01-876 sJ 
(eyenlngsj._ 

homes to ahare] " 

WIDOWED LADY NEAR~Wn 
FIELD Sussex would share h 
with another. Bungalow and u 
CSM GT, 4 Qrosvenor PI., i, 
SW1X7JH 


carpets 

GENUINE S. AFRICAN HANDMADE 
KARAKUL CARPETS, natural co- 
lours any size. Write LYONS. Box 
48138, Roosevelt Park, JOHANNES- 
BURG 2129 S. Africa. 

DAVID MURE & CO., LTD., 21-23 
Chliworth Street. Paddington, W.2 
Telephone 01-723 8217/8. Floor cov- 
ering specialists and consultants. Ex- 
tensive carpet library and lasting 
sections. Contract carpet a spaciai- 
!!*. 

ca rs tor hir e 

YOUR CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN CAR 
from Wynn-Savlle Ltd., 17 Radley 
Mews. London W.8 8JP Tel. 01-937 
4588. around town and for slghl- 
seelng 

cleaning services 

wetton" cleaning "services. 

LTD. 43 Cadognn Street, Chulson 
S.W.3. Tel 01-589-7747 5226,7.8 
(London Area) Window. Ganorat 
Cleaning, Painl Washing interior, Ex- 
terior, Decorations, elc. 


houses for sale 


. CASSIOBURY ESTATE. WATRR 
HERTS. Altraclive S/del. houas 
aspect nr. Watford church, an 
Junior and fnfanl school). A 
planned accommodation. 3 btt 
master bedroom wllh ruled » 
boards, bath room en suite. Ua 
bathroom, ent. hall, dining roon« 
lounge wllh parouel surround n 
double glazing. Kitchen overbote 
well stocked garden wllh shed W 
gas fired c/ii(g. Integral un 
18,950 pounds Freehold. Td S' 
lord 24704 alter 6.30 p.m % 
w/ends. _ 

insurance 

L. S'POWTER £ CO., BO Hoe 8 
Wnllhamslow. London. E.17 Tt 
01-520 3368 All types of Inuw 
uffcctod Agants lor Anavar. Chirt 
Insufanco speciniiBis. 

organist required 

ORGANIST REQUIRED for Sund* 
morning sorvices by Christian 
cncu Socloly. Manchester (Wylh* 
sltawa] Apply to Clerk: Tel. 061 SB 
3214. (alter 6 p mj 


dressmaking *"*’ paying guests _■ 

DORIS PUSEY HIgh-class dressmak- “8’ ESSERTINE S/ROLLE. L«m 
ing Including Readers dresses Alter- counify houso above Lake usruu 
altons. Remodollng 23 Lovodav Switzerland, receives paying guests . 

Road, West Ealing. W 13. Tel. Ul- "VIEUX CHATEL" Mrs. A t. Frsrt- 
579 1588. Hullingor Tnl 021-75 19 28. 

employment agencies personal seryfee . 

ST ANnF«Tu 4 wirTnu'e wV ‘T wal *- IHEATMENrS Pennarrwllr 
Mon and ^ nln uniM? o ,ir niiiaius exlerW palnlinn *UJ 
H?nh t?T |™P to y n1 em Afleney. 43 maMmaurn with ««* wr' • ■. 

,9, s * ■ Addlostono. Surrey. Wey- Te.luruJ »i ■.»»>»■«' .tl w 
bridgo 48134/5/6. Covuis all grades wsotiiteiKooiB, lienaWH's jti‘ 
ol Btall lhroughoul ll.a U K, SoTSSSt col.1 «nU hw * 

flats to lets yoar gusranlee. MB 

Wit (NEAR HYDE PARK). Q.- — * • churcteirt 

Hal 2 bed., living- rgom^ak 


By Jason Morris 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tel Aviv. Israel 

The existence of an Israeli -made jet fighter- 
bomber is no longer an open secret , but it docs- 
not change the fact that this country must 
continue to rely on the United States for most 
of its weaponry. 

The Mach 2.2 Kfir (Young Lion) made its 
formal debut earlier this month in a demon- 
stration flight at Ben Gurion airport with 
Israel Aircraft Industries’ (1AD chief test 
pitot at its controls. 

Its exceptional maneuverability was Imme- 
diately obvious to tho audience of military 
attaches, officials, and workers as they 
watched the pilot veer over the IAI’s hangars 
and runways and then go into a vertical climb. 

Aviation exports here believe the Kfir 
belongs to the same generation as the Amer- 
ican F-14 and F-15, the French F-l Mirage, 
and the Soviet MIG-23. 

The American publication “Aviation Week 
& Space Technology” reports that the Kfir 
began as a design project In 1969 to overcome 
the French embargo on further aircraft sales 
to Israel and that the aircraft first flew in 
September 1971 when it was code-named 
“Black Curtain." 

According to the magazine it was renamed 
Nesher or Eagle during its test phase and saw 
action in the Yom Kippur war under the title 
of Barak or Lightning, when it operated in a 
. combat air patrol capacity, downing several 
MIG-21S. 

According to informed sources the delta- 
winged jet is superior to the F-4 Phantom, the 
- U,S.-made workhorse of the Israel Air Force, 



Artist's impression ol Israel’s Kfir fighter-bomber going through Its paces 


and probably will be a match for the MIG-23 a 
Mach 2.3 variable geometry fighter that goes 
by the NATO code-name “Flogger,”growing 
numbers of which are said to have been 
received by Syria and Egypt. 

The Kfir's design is based on the French 
Dassault Breguet Mirage 5, while Its engine is 
the same General Electric J79-17 used in the 
Phantom. 

The aircraft carries Hughes Maverick and 
Rockwell International Hobo missiles besides 
bombs and rockets. 

It is armed with a SO mm cannon for 
ground attack missions and the Rafael Shafrlr 
infrared-homing air-to-air missile (based on 
the U.S. Navy Sidewinder) for aerial combat. 

Israeli Defense Minister Shimon Peres told 
the audience at the unveiling that the Kfir Is 
relatively cheap: only $4 million — half the 
cost of some of its American counter pails. 

Mr. Peres pointed out that Israel saves half 


this amount in loroign currency, because the 
plane is produced In tills country with many of 
its components and the entire labor force 
drawn from local resources. 

Despite the Kfir's outstanding tactical ca- 
pacities it cannot answer Israel's immediate 
combat needs. 

One of the most obviotiB reasons Is the 
limited number of Kfirs that can be expected 
to come off IAI assembly lines: 15 of them 
would suffice for only one squadron according 
to international averages (Israel keeps the 
exact size of its Air Force squadrons secret). 
At the moment only four a month are being 
turned out of the IAI factory at Ben Gurion 
airport. 

By contrast Syria, which lost more than 400 
warplanes in the October, 1973, war, has taken 
delivery of that many jets and more, accord- 
ing to an Israeli officer assigned to the Syrian 
front. ... 


Most of the new Syrian jets are MIG-21s, he 
said, with a heavy dose of MEG-238. 

their aiPForce with new sSrtet^aneS^to- 
cluding MIG-23S, other Israeli military quar- 
ters report. 

And in the overall context of Israel’s post- 
October war strategy, the massive purchases 
of advanced Western aircraft by Saudi Arabia 
and Libya, as well as Iraq's receipts of Soviet 
arms, also arc taken into account. 

The Ktir'B appearance was deliberately 
timed to coincide with Israel's 27th national 
birthday, and to the average Israeli it was a 
morale-boosting present particularly In view 
of the United States' decision to withhold 
delivery of the F-15 fighter and Lance missile 
while it reappraises its Middle East policy. 

The Israeli government hopes to sell the 
Kfir abroad. • * 
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Israel: beleagured stockade that gobbles U.S. billions 


By Joseph C. Harsch 

One month from now the Syrian mandate 
expires for the United Nations troops who are 
patrollng the neutral zone along the Golan 
Heights. U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer hopes very much that he will be able to 
persuade the Syrians to agree to a renewal. 
The chances seem to be about even that at the 
last moment the Syrians will agree, but for 
Only two monthB this time, and reluctantly. 

The reason for two months is important. The 
Egyptians have just renewed their mandate 
for the UN troops on the Sinai front. But the 
renewal was for three months, and it expires 


on the last day of July. Hence a two-raonth 
Syrian renewal would put them in step with 
their Egyptian allies^ And hence July 31, 
becomes an extremely* Important deadline on ' 
the diplomatic calendar. 

This explains the frequent current remarks 
heard from both Israel and the Arab countries 
that July will either bring a new step toward 
peace, or another war. 

Israel is in fact better prepared for such a 
war than Egypt which has had only minor 
resupplies since the 1973 war. Syria has been 
better re-equipped than Egypt due to Its easier 
and closer relations with Moscow. But Israel 
has been massively resupplied not only in 


quantity, but also in the quality of latest 
American weapons. The assumption Is that 
Israel could defend itself easily against any 
thrust from either Syria or Egypt. 

Yet there is no such thing as a final and 
decisive military victory for Israel. It is a 
cardinal principle of Soviet foreign policy that 
both Syria and Egypt must survive, Soviet 
troops were poised to i ntervene in the 1973 war 
when Israel) troops threatened to capture the 
Egyptian Third Army. Israel is simply not 
allowed by Moscow and Washington to capture 
either Damascus or Calm. 

So the real question is whether July will see ' 
the deferred next step lo peace which Dr. 


President Sadat takes aim at inflation 
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By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

For most Egyptians, Inflation, not Israel, is 
the enemy; of the moment. Thla fact Ues 
behind President Sadat's decision to carry out 
some sweeping government changes, in- 
cluding the installation of a new prime 
minister, Mamdouh Salem. 

Any policy changes that result are likely to 
be domestic, not foreign. Ismail Fahmy is 
expected to continue in charge at the Foreign 
Ministry and to continue to cultivate the easy 
relationship that he and President Sadat have 
with U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer. 

During and after the October war of 1973, 
President Sadat was bis own prime minister. 
But in September of last year, he appointed 
Abdel Aziz Hegazy — until then First Deputy 
Premier in charge of economic affaire — 
prime minister. Mr. Hegazy, whose field is 
economics,' is a technocrat rather than p 
politician.: As such,. be enjoyed Mr. Sadat’s 
confidence and had the f*i^<fent's fid! back- 
ing in hiS attempts to liberalize the Egyptian 
economy away from the tight “socialism" of 
the late President Nasser. 

Immediately after the psychological boost 


of the October, 1973, war, President Sadat and 
his ministers raised popular hopes about the 
early lightening of the economic burden that 
had weighed on the shoulders of the Egyptian 
fcan-in-th$ -street for so long. They , held out 
the prosf^tcrfmoracpnsumst* gcKid^aha^'to 
rising prices (particularly food),' and helpful 
toreign (particularly Western) investment. 

This hope has not been fulfilled — partly 
because movement toward a settlement with 
Israel has been so slow, partly because the 
Russians will give no relief 1 in settlement of 
debts incurred on arms, partly because of the 
world Increase in commodity prices. Inflation 
in Egypt now Is running at nearly 30 percent . 

Since New Year's Day there ‘have been 
protest demonstrations in Cairo and other 
Egyptian cities. In Cairo, shops on Shawsrbl 
Street — synonymous with, luxury-buying 
possible to only a few —were wrecked.' ■ 

Mr. Hegazy, the technocrat, still believed 
bis economic policies were right but proved 
unable to make them politically acceptable to 
an ever gloomier public, presumably this Is 
why President Sadat has asked; hlmtogo tp 
make roomier Mr. Salem. 1 

Until now, Mr. Salem has been Minister of 
the Interior. HIb background Is with the police 
and security. He is long known to have had Mr. 


Sadat’s confidence, but Mr. Sadat Is said to 
have been hesitant hitherto to advance him 
because of possible public reaction to a 
"policeman” running things. Mr. Salem’s - 
: record is nevertheless humane and humanl- 
n : '5i j '. -I. 

President Sadat — who' himself still 'en joys 
broad popular support and trust -- pledged in 
a TV address Monday that the new govern- 
ment would, apply itself with renewed vigor to 
social and economic justice, : 

Mr. Salem Is quoted; as saying before . Mb 
appointment; "The tirat duty of a prune 
minister Is to fdod the people. His SuccCte as 
prime minister and as one of Mr. Sadqt's right- - 
hand men will be measured by that yardsttek. - 
. In one sense hie Wity be helped by being 
already in the Prreldent‘s jnner drde.i He “ 
stood loyally by Mr/Sadat‘when the latter was 
threatened by qn attempted cgup .ln 1971 by; 
some of the late Ih^ldent; Nasser ’s aasocl- ' 
ates. (Mr. ' Hegazy, - while prbfeSsi obally. 
trusted by Mr. Sadat, tias.nevdr had the same, 
close personal relatiOTiShipwith hlm.). - • ; 

• Signlficantly, ln the toner cl| 1 cle is another , 
man who'sharee Mr. ; Saleh’S : views ,on, the 
needs of the morabnt. Wk Is th^ InfluehtiaT : 
enlightened Egyptian patrician, Sayed Marqi,- 
Speaker of the National Assembly . i 

• •• i. 

1 u ! - • . V 


Kissinger thought he was going to have by 
now, or another war which will put a further 
drain on Israel's badly strained economy and 
on America’s willingness to go on Indefinitely 
supporting a beleaguered Israel. 

Israel is economically viable in a peaceful 
situation, But Israel cannot sustain itself in a 
beleaguered stockade as at present without 
outride help. The inflation rate is running now. 
at 15 percent. The pending Israeli request for 
Amorican aid during the 1975-1976 fiscal year 
is. $2.2 billion. In the absence of peace it is 
estimated that Israel will require a further $2 
billion of American aid every year for the next 
10 years. In other words Israel Is economically 
Independent only when living at peace with 11s 
neighbors. 

In a condition of continued hostility Israel is 
derisively dependent on the American tax- 
payer. That taxpayer is already In -vigorous; 
rebellion against foreign Said. . So far* the 
average American Is overwhelmingly pra- 
Jsrael. The polls put It at two to one. So'far, 
Chngrtss just alxnit: everyr 
Wants; But. ri .what point .Jmjgbtj the; 
taxpayer revolt against foreign rid touch even 
Israel’s needs?. ’ V 

A month ago Prime Minister Yltzhik Rabin . 
became a national hen? by refusing Egypt's . 
; terms for an Interim .partlal peace in return 
for an inter! hi partial Israeli wilbdrawal In the 
Sinai! Sutrinoetheh tKerdsdeins to nave been 
some earnest second-thinking going : on to 
terae)! Foreign Minister Yfgri Allon was to 
. Washington this week, presumably wjth sqrae 
sweetening of the , Israeli , position for Dr. 

. Klteingqr. Both Egypt and Israel are said <0 
.be urging him to^come back and renew his 
mediation efforts, . V % - 

This situation can lead, to another ,stop 

- toward peace in iho Middle East, but, as ones 
American expert put it, "Ibis deptods on a 

- miracle ; lp Mhy and agdtbfer In.' July." Dr. 

’ Kissinger Is a famous miracle worker; but thip 
. Is a he§wy miracle workload even for.nim. The 

• : only, certainty }s th^betweenhow and the end; 

;■ of July tiiere wtilbealot of diplomatic activity, 
‘aboqt the Middle East/ , : 'i 
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Farrlngdon Gardens, 1971 . . . 







By Richard Kepler Brunner 


. . . and rebuilt today 



BEIFASI: 

New homes frahe ashes 

Four years ago Protestants and Romtholics in Farringdon 

Gardens burned down one another’s Is. Today, determined 
builders have brought 10 Protestant antCatholic families back. 


.. . •**- 



Belfast 

When the flames finally died, every one of the 198 
houses in Farringdon Gardens had been gutted. Only 
the charred facades faced each other across streets 
Uttered with hulks ot useless furniture. 

One of the few “mixed" neighborhoods \ n Belfast, 
although. enclosed by the Roman Catholic enclave or 
the Ardoyne, Farrlngdon Gardens hfed 1,000. residents, 
80 percent of whom were Protestants, They had lived in 
uneasy tension with their Catholic neighbors until Aug. 
9,1971. 

Then; in response to the so-called “day of intern- 
ment, 11 Protestants and Catholibs fled, setting each 
other's homes ablaze In a “scorched earth" action as 
they went. (“Day of Internment" refers to the dale 
Brian Faulkner, then Prime Minister for Northern 
Ireland, ordered detainment of suspected terrorists 
without formal charges in the hope of heading off 
further sectarian violence. ) 

While the politicians debated, a group of men 
appeared on the scene. Mostly unemployed craftsmen, 
but including Catholic and Protestant clergymen, they 
set up scaffolding and began re-roofing and rebuilding 
the houses. Their object: to Invite the former residents 
to return. 

In all of Belfast one could not find a' less promising 
neighborhood in which to conduct such an experiment 
in community relations. The Ardoyne is a warren of 
council houses and dec ayi n g t en ements. A prjjnp 
. ... .. . .MttS^H^^^ct hai &een as 

much violence as any lh Belfast, Laughter was the least 
of lb* hbuses these workmen endured. 


Nevertheless, they persisted. A priest on leave from 
his African mission Jo Botswana, himself once a 
bricklayer* supervised the “brickies.*’ Another, priest 
was a hod carrier. A Presbyterian minister carried 
lumber cm his back. They and several Protestant and 
Catholic carpenters and masons undertook; what ap- 


By Richard Kepler Brum 

Special to The Christian Science W 

pcared to be an w^ 1 ^ 011 ; lnde ? 1 ’ ^. didn ' t even 1 ' ra ™ " hera FBrrin «~ 

MrihrtS Jpfebyter. W MethodisU, the 

woi kcd without pay, i«ing uw Church of England, Catholics, and the Church of 

n in Tri il n l rtri'r* ; Ireland. ' Mr. Cooney said. 

I 07 i j atoodiak “We re-roofed all 198 houses and repaired 128 
Farrlngdon Cardens and waietod l* houses," Mr Cooney explained “Wo had tlffi,000 of 
trying lobroathe new life into IhoslRd. work actually completed on the pro ed ; when Iho 

government took over — that was late in 1972," 

Sean Cooney, a Mtol-born carped* „ The wor|[ we dld ,. ^ sh6vlln 8aldi „, 8 what MVed 

^ f «n h luh n^hl^*' *• We *°* 11“ houses under roof; otherwise the 

rooni nes 1 ° br0 ® ue - ^ r ’ damp and rot would have done 'em in." 

"Look what we have achieved,' " hs# j 1 On >he south side i oi the strwt 21 Cdholte failles M 

have reroofed 70 houses. All or us «*•«* relur " ed ‘ “ me ,™ r ‘ h ?*• “ ^ otestant faml Ten 
are unemployed. We lake nothin* W* houses °" U“ p rotestant side were vacant. 

tions. We just want to see these h#*.,. . “Wei just can’t get enough Protestant families to 
occupied again. We don't care If * come back,” Mr. Cooney admitted. Although he was 
Catholic, Protestant, or atheist.** ’ disappointed by the Protestant response, he was not 

' /1 W pe ”? n !ili B ?i:, These* two- to four-bedroom houses, with central 
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enthusiasm. Many who were clo« 9 
including Protestant and Calholicnwg 
it was a “foolish” experiment that 


sting, parking spaces for cars, communal gardens, 
,d Children's playground were a vast Improvement 
er 'the housing they replaced. At $12 a week rent for 


uaraens lor io years, had no nop®* >v .^These houses are palaces,” Mr. Shevlin boasted. 

^ Bdeclared, “we won’t y^j g 0 j n (^ the ghetto housing in Belfast you 
rebuild, will we?” , JS : d8n‘t understand how bad conditions are. You wouldn't 

Recently 1 returned to Belfast house a farm animal in mqst of them ” ?••••■ 
again. Farrlngdon Gardens now Is paused to watctv a ^roilb ^ ^(dren -Vunniftg^ 

Court. Silling in the living room of “^around ihe corner. "There, mat’s what me world 
from where he once Jived at No. 18, "imshould see! Catholic and Protestant children playing 
wffct Rad happened to hiB project ijj^together. That’s a sight you don’t often see in Belfast — 
three years. With him was Peter Shewr_ especially not in the Ardoyne. And it’s happening here 
secretary of ihe action committee. in Farrlngdon Gardens.” 


again. Farringdon Gardens now Is bwjj 
Court. Silling in ihe living room of»J 
. from where he once Jived at No. 18, 
what Rad happened to hiB project tof 
three years. With him was Peter Shew* 
secretary of the action committee. 

“Since the troubles started. weJJ. 
politicians but no statesmen,” Mr. Cjjj 

Mr. Shevlin, a lifelong resident 
was burned out in ihe fire, apoke *w. 
“The authorities told us they couM J 
project because it was ^security ritf-J 
with the security chief, he we* • 


Hiijtichard Kepler Brunner is a member of the 
^administrative faculty of Aforaviari College, Beth* 
^{!ohe/n. Pennsylvania. His articles, e8aaifc, and book 
i ; .reviews have appeared In several American and 
; • . British periodicals, - - : 


VIOI4HC0 and flamw : 
«* once Mood, and deeolate. 


ijoull is a stunning exceptlon-to Belfast’s desolation, 
^■ Volunteers (top right) rebuilt some of the homes; 
K ! ; . and now children play In once-deserted streets. 

l Top and center photos by Richard Kepler Bninnar; 

■' ’ Bottom photo by R. Norman Malheny, staff photopraphef 
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By Serena Sinclair 
Special to 

The Christian Sctence Monitor 

London 

What takes a store beyond the buttona-and- 
bows department into the folklore of a 
country? Sometimes It's sheer bigness and 
brashnesa, other times grand luxe to the point 
of nuttiness, other times sheer impeccable 
good taste. 

. But with Liberty’s of London it's something 
else agaih : a sheer quirkiness allied with the 
vast asset of a range of fabrics bearing its 
name that delights the World. . 

. The Bt'ore in itself has a hundred quirks. 
.Fage Tudor, it* s incongruous, along the sturdy 
• : oemehtcd front of Beau Nash's classic Regent ; 

Street. More incongruous 1'ite windows display 
' some of the most avant-garde furniture in the 
West, some of the most stunning modern glass 
and pottery, the chic-est hats in town (it’s the 
only London store with a resident milliner) . 

You can and do get lost. Enter from Regent 
St. and try to find the section you want In a 
totally different building, across busy Kingly 
St., linked by a portico and a beautiful quaint 
Old chiming clock richly glided. 

Most Liberty goods are In the middle price 
category though antique furniture soars and In 
the excellent Home Ideas Department you can 
get offbeat Uttie gifts for well under sop,' 

*; Liberty’s Is 100 years old this spring and 
while the celebrations roar ahead the store's 
taking the opportunity to reflect and improve 
Itself generally. Much internal rebuilding goes 
on, merchandisers are commissioning lots of 
fashion In Liberty cloth from top British 
.designers, a special anniversary scarf has 
been printed. 

The timeless Liberty theme of peacock 
feathers will decorate the shop's windows all 
summer long. So will quotes — and there are , 
hundreds — picked up over the years from, 
people who affirm that Liberty is a special 
part of British life. 

"If I'm feeling glum," says designer Jean 
Muir, "I just have a wander round Liberty's." 
"Liberty! What crimes are committed in thy 


The pre-Raphaelites of his day were fasci- 
nated by the sinuous curves of Japanese art 
they saw at Liberty’s shop, and their own 
work was of course deeply influenced by the 
richly decorated backgrounds In fabrics and 
watercolora. 

The present oriental department will be 
greatly expanded as part of the centenary 
celebrations. Objects from China brought 
back by Liberty's traveling buyers are being 
held in readiness. 

Alison Adburgham’s book will be on sale in 
July to coincide with the opening of the big 
Liberty Exhibition at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

Fashion, decoration, home Ideas — all offer 
opportunities for this firm. What can be done . 
with a Liberty print that has not already been 
done? A great deal. In America, Wamsutta 
sheets have come out in three Liberty prints 
this past winter and yet so far no British tie-up 
has come forth. 

In April Liberty’s will start selling some 
intricate knitwear based on Liberty floral 
prints, produced by two young Americans 
living In London who call their knitwear firm- 
Clutch Cargo. One long jacket (sketched 
here) has an optional teaming skirt, both a 
dazzle with flowers knitted In. A far simpler 
unisex offering, shows the Tudor building 
Itself. 

Arthur Stewart-Llberty, great-nephew of 
the founder, keeps Liberty's up to the mark by 
consistently choosing winners as Ids print 
designers. The new group by Susan Collier 
even includes Liberty's first wallpaper range 
(five designs reached the shop In March) . She 
is now recolortng some of the classic old 
prints to be used as fabric. 

Her predecessor, BUI Poole, launched the 
famous Lotus range of Liberty prints, jused by 
many Paris couturiers, and Bernard Nevill 
who followed Poole startled a tradition-girt 
stronghold with brilliant Art Deco prints titled 
"Jazz” and "Tangq." 

Although Liberty’s Bold their famous old 
Merton hand-printing works they still use it on 
a contract basis. Other Liberty prints, are 



„ Wjw, ■ present chairjnart Arthur- Stew wtk 
liberty, : Is Ajifebn ;X^buri$jto .tei-. 

' - tired fashion edltor of The Guardian. She has 
vjitet delivered ■ proofs of . the commissioned 
dehthnary book, highlighting the remarkable 
-.way founder. ‘ Arthur Liberty slotted into, 
associated with, the great 'aesthetic move- 
ments of his tiihiai He WasihVolvedjn business, 
committee; wqtk, friendshlpwith Wilde, Wil- 
liam Morris, Burne-Jones, Whistler, the Roe- ; 
settis. ;• ■ •; ‘ •' :■ / , 

' Arthur Liberty's first experiences working 
in a store was at Farriter & Rogers in Regent 
Street, where he was in charge of the oriental 
department, file developed a real passion for 
trading with the East and when he opened Ids 
own store h |s first name for if Was East .Indian 
House. 
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‘No angles’ Paulin makes furniture to fit people 


fly Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff writer or 

The Christian Science Monitor 
There is no mistaking a chair or sofa 
designed by Pierre PauJin. Each is character- 
ized by flowing curves and tack of angularity. 
The influential French furniture designer 
finds right angles both unacceptable and 
uncomfortable. The sitter, he says, must 
maintain maximum contact with the furniture 
and he believes that function automatically 
follows the undulating forms he prescribes. 
His famous “ribbon" chair, introduced In 
1967, has long since become an international 
classic. 

Although he has been an independent 
designer for over 20 years, he admits to little 


Furnishing 


formal (raining, says ho learned what he 
applies in the French "design underground." 

He studied the classical elements of Interior 
design nt the Centre Artislique & Technique in 
Paris, where he says he came to know Louis 
XIV, XV .and XVI, but where he also deter- 
mined for himself that the Louis kings and the 
way they lived were not for modern France. 
“By using molded plastic and bent tubing and 
stretch fabrics I worked out a whole new kind 
of seating," he recalled in a New York 
interview. “My chairs are really simplified 
sporls-ear bucket seals. 

“My furniture is not for everyone," he 
muses. “Older people do not relish sitting a 
few inches off the floor. Young people love it. 
That’s all part of the wide choice that is 
available today." 

Then he grows reflective. Each year, he 
says, he grows more concerned with solving 
design problems for the general public. 

“We have less and less rich people, and 
people must live with less and less space, but 
they have more and more needs. I think 


French people today are more interested in 
greater efficiency in Iheir homes than they 
are in a fashion standard. Industry has to be 
more productive and think more deeply about 
the needs of people." 

A couple of years ago Pierre Paulin was 
commissioned by then French President 
Georges Pompidou to redecorate the private 
rooms of the Elyscc Palace. Modern art and 
furnishings were installed, and even the walls 
and ceilings were treated to give a feeling of 
motion. 

Mr. Puulin has also been engaged by the 
government of France to help revivify many of 
the exhibition halls of the Louvre museum. 
"After all," he explains, “the Louvre was 
built as n palace, not a museum, so it was time 
to analyze and rethink its current purpose and 
how we could help it most by redoing walls 
and lights. We are trying now to present the 
paintings in the best possible light and to 
create a new atmosphere in this notable 
French museum." The project began in 1907 
mid will end next year. 

He listed the interests of French people in 
this order: Food first, then clothes, and third, 
home. 

• French young people are at last asserting 
their individuality and arc rejecting parental 
hand-me-downs. Ndw when young people 
marry they often want to start with cheap 
modern stuff, or do-it-yourself projects. They 
have discovered the eclectic knack of mixing 
old things with new, and are combining old 
family pieces with new things of their own 
choice. 

• Couples in the 30-40 age range are 
becoming more proud of their homes and 
more happy about showing them. 

• People arc doing more entertaining in 
their homes, instead of out in restaurants. 

Third in a series on international home- 
furnishings design leaders. 



By a stall photographer 

French furniture designer Pierre Paulin In one of hla own settings 
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Rich onion soup 
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Problem No, 6687 

By L. M. Szwedowakl 


B Plana* Black 


Problem No. 6688 

By Etflll Pad arson 


End-Game No. 2198 


11 Placba Black 

a 


IOPJmu 



Whlta 


While to play and male In two. 
(First prize, De Waarheld, 1973.) 


10 Places While 


11 Plana WWto 


11 Places 


While to play and mate In two. 
», Pt 


(First prize, Parallele 50, 1947.) 


White to play and win. 
(Marlanovlc-Bellon, Groningen, 1973.) 


By June E. Coates 
Written for 

The Christian Science Monitor 
My daughter spent part of her junior college 
year i In Paris, studying art history at the 
Sorbonne on a foreign student program. She 
tested several versions of authentic French 
Onion Soup. When die came bonne we ex- 
perimented until she came up with her own 
special recipe. 

Andrea’s French Onion Soup ’ 

4 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons olive oil. 

2 tablespoons brown sugar 
6 medium to large onions, sliced, not chopped 

2 tablespoons flour 

3 cans beef consomme or broth 
Scanswater 

to teaspoon dry mustard 
Salt and pepper to taste 
French bread 
8 slices dniyere cheese 
Melt Butter with olive, oil in heavy kettle, 
Add sugar; stir until it dissolves; add diced 
onions., Let rings separate and .cook Until. 


Food 




Solutions Vo Probtertts 


j:-. 


English -Opening 




. |qf i tWf ^ is not 

l confined to London, In' the United States 
Bonwlts will be promoting Liberty goods In 
May and Bloomingdale's will sell a new range 
of Liberty fabrics and the centenary book. 

Many Paris ready-to-wear clothB this sum- 
mer ( especially Daniel Hechter's) are made In 
Liberty cotton, often with a keen eye to the 
Liberty -consciousness of much of the world's 
fashion fans just now. , , 

Liberty's among Its many other goals wants 
women to look ptretty in Its famous prints and 
they love the cry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to 
his. jtoet-sister (which will be posted up in a 
window display this summer): "What is the 
'use Christina of having a heart like a singing 
bird if you insist oh dressing like, a pew 
;opqner?” r : 








No. 6685. Q-QR7 

No. 6688. 1 B-B7, B-B4; 2 Kt-R5 

If 1 . . B-B2; 2 Kt-Q3 . 

I1 1 . . B-Q5; 2 Kt-R3 
If 1 . . B-Q; 2 Kt-G5 

End-Game No. 2197. Black wins; 1 , ., B- 
KtSctv, 2 RxB, Kt-84; 3 Q-R3, RxPch; 4 K-B, 
Q-Kt4ch; 5 K-Kt2, Q-K7, and wins. 


Kavalek Undefeated 


• Former U.8. champion Luboah Kavalek 
was undefeated in the grandmaster tourna- 
ment at W(|k aan Zee, the Netherlands. This 
annual event Is sponsored by the Hoogoven- 
works. The winner, . also undefeated, 


steel 



was Lajo® PorUsch. Hungary, who finished 
with 10to-4Vl. ahead of VlfisUmll Hort, 10-6. 


Popov 

White 

1 P-QB4 

2 Kt-QB3 

3 P-KKt3 

4 B-Kt2 

5 P-Q3 . 

6 P-K4 

7 KM-K2 ; 

8 0-0 

fl P-KR3 . 

10 PxP 

11 P-QKt4 

12 R*Kt 

13 P-QR4 

14 KtxP . 

16 B-Q2 ; 
18 K-R2 

17 P-B4 

18 ,BrK3 




jah Smejal, 956-6%, and Kavalek, who had 9- 
6. , 

In the game below, Kavalek proved the 
taultlness of hla Rumanian opponent's Q- 
sldtf, maneuvering, and pushed through his 
passed QKtP effectively. 


Kuvolek 

Black 

P-K4 
P-03 
KI-KB3 
P-KKt3 
B-K12 
0-0 
P-B3 
P-QR3 
P-QKt4 
RPxP 
Kt-R3 
B-K0 
PxP 
R-Kt 
Q-Q2 
. P-B4 
PxK|P 
PKP 


Pooov 

Whits 


10 PxP 

20 Kt-04 

21 R-B • 

22 Kt-Kt2 

23 B-Kt 

24 Q-Q2 

25 P-K6 

26 BxKt • 

27 BxP 

28 PxR : 

29 K-R 

30 R-KB2 
31.B-B 

32 Kt-B4. 

33 KtxP 

34 B-K12.. 
36- Q-R6 • 
Reslghs 


Karalak 

Black 
KR-K 
. B-R7 
. P-K16 
. ' Kt-Q4 
Kt/4-Kt5 
' KI-B7 
• KtxKt 
■ PxP. 

RxB 
BxPch 
. q-qb 

Kt-KI5 
K1-B7 
'■ . P-Kt7 
R-Q4ch 
. RxKt 
■ ,OxR 


.j'piasfers .In- irtie iry • d.Qilfiiq^t^cr.- jAfti'r J an; *. - . 

eight-round Swiss, four players were tied for 
ttrsV. top mastei* Pat Benko, Walter Browne; 
also Alex Suhobek of California and Ailonso 
Ferrlz of Mexico. ■ 

Ferri* won a very Important point where he 
■’ defeated Peter Blylaeas of Canada. Hla 19th 
- move must have been a great surprise to -hie 
Canadian .opponent. . . 


Fanfi • 

White 


Ruy Lopez 


National Open 


n was played at. the 
oh: 2-7. Thi 


The 9th National 

Stardust . Hotel, Las V^aB,'March2~7. There 
was a $8,000 prize fund; with $1,000 for the 
first prize- Naturally,- some of the top-ranked. 


1 P-K4 

2 Kt-KB3 
•„3 B-Kt6 

4 B-R4 
6 OQ 

6 R -K 

7 B-Kt3 | 
8.P-B3 ' 

; 9: P4<R3 1 
:iO P-04 
r 11 QKI-Q2 
.MS- a*:-':. 
IS P-05 . 
14 Kt-S 


BMawa 
i- 6Uwk 
P*K4 ' 
KI-QB3 
P-QR3 
Kt'B3'- 
■I ' B-k2 . 
'P-OW4, 

■ 0-0 
P-*Q3 
. ■ Ki-Kt 

QK ^ 

.■ P-B4 ; 
Kt-K • 
P.-B4 


F*mta 

15 Px^ . : ! 
ie Kt-rtd 

17 Kt-Kt5 

18 KtxKt 
10KtkP . 
20.Q-R5; : . 

21 P^KB4 ' : 

22 KbiKtoh : 

23 PxP 

24 ;o-K2. i : -,- 
ie;R-0 • 
,28.P-e4'^-. 
?7 B-K4 ' • - 


piyfaua 

.Vek 
kt-02 
■ Kt-BO 
kt/3xP 
BxKt/Q 


kt-K 


Kt-B3 . 

:■ PxKt • 
fi-KH2 
QpXP 1 V:.- 

- .■ PxP , !. ; f 
Resigns'!: It:-’, 


■ oniOpBvarp' Jightiy browned; , and : sorrialvhat 

’ breften Yli'Pialf : ' Add ^GoU^aftd cbok gently tor ; 
several minutes until mixture hegira to 
thicken and flour tqste.diBBppeara. - . 

■ Add beef conaunime and water gradually, a 
cup at a tlme, Btirrlng well after each addition, 
Add seasoning^, cover and simmer slowly tor 
i to hours. ■•. . 

: We make our soups early in the day iuvd lei 
them bH in the pot until ready to serve, This 
"resting"' period In a cool .place, not on; the 
stove, develops flavor find gives the different 
ingredients a qhance to blend thoroughly. ' 

Just before; sewing, 1 pour soup Into the 
bowls, place a slice of French bread on lop of 
the soup, and cover the bread with one or two 
.slices of Gruyere cheesy dejjending on the. 

' size of the slices. . =' y ; . m', 

. Thi? recipe serves four to six generously', 
:but oan be Stretched to ejgbt If youdon’t want 
•seconds. Thls-to a Very flth and filling Soup 1 . 
The bcoth is.?, deep, wwnel color-^and the ' 
Mend 6f ‘the cheese wlthTtbO; bhloQ (livpr Is 
'heavenly 1 .- . : ' r'; 
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Now it’s 
‘synthetic 5 
nylon and oil 
from trees 


By Robert C. Cowen 
Eventually, It had to happen. A chemist 
has made nylon from a natural seed oil 
and calls it “synthetic" nylon. But unin- 
tended semantic humor aside, the 
achievement points up the growing need 
to find new raw materials for the flood of 
plastics, fibers,, and miscellaneous chem- 
icals now made from oil. 

The United States alone makes some 18 
million tons of them a year — a produc- 
tion that accounts for 3 to B percent of the 
country’s oil use. Finding raw materials 
for these chemical products would sig- 
nificantly ease pressure on dwindling oil 
and natural gas reserves. 

Some nylon is already being made from 
such materials as soybean, sunflower 
seed, and safflower oil. Now Andrew L. 
W. Woo and Kent J. Mottle of South 
Dakota’s Northern State College have 
made a special kind of nylon that is 
highly resWant.to moisture using oil from 
.the seeds of the crambe plant, a Mediter- 


- * : i\ : : . .* > 1 mean relative of flax and wild mustard . 
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travel 


of five American -Chercdftal feoefetythto 
week in Philadelphia, they say they think 
crambe seed could be grown abundantly 
in the United States. 

Dr. Irving S. Goldstein of North Caro- 
lina State University has even broader 
ambitions. He .thinks the United States 
could use wood to meet aU its petrochemi- 
cal needs. In his summary for the ACS 
meeting, he estimates that BO million tons 
of wood— any low-grade wood would do 
— could replace all the oil the petro- 
chemical industry now uses. And, since 
Dr. Goldstein estimates that the southern 
states alone could. raise 7B0 million tons of 
such wood, he sees no long-term problem 
in meeting the petrochemical industry’s 
demands. 

Economically, Dr. Goldstein thinks 
wood.can Compete with petroleum. Right 
now, when wood oil costs from $7-$14 a 
barrel compared to 912 a barrel for the 
costlier crude oil, there is no dear 
advantage. If crude oil prices continue to 
rise faster than those of wood,, he says, 
wood oil will have the edge. 

Petrochemical makers may need Dr. 
Goldstein’s wood oil sooner than they 
think if recent pessimistic estimates of 
U.S. oil and gas resources are right. In 
February, a National Academy of Sci- 
ences report suggested that these re- 

generally fere fbrec^hng. 

And last month, a staff analyst for the 
Senate Committee on Commerce wanted 
that oil l and gad may dry up by the 
century’s end. Instead of developing 
offshore oil intensively now, the study 
urges the U.S. to. cut : down its oil: 
consumption arid save, offshore reserves 
for the future, . ’ ’ ^ v 

• Making petrochemicals fronv wood ptt 
could bpth help- such conserv^ion and 
develop i . a self-renewing, \ resource. . .. It 
would, in fact, be a way: totUm tbe energy 
constantly, flowing from the suh Into an 
Inexhaustible source of chemicals.; - 

Perhaps it is poetic justice that nylon, 
which symbolizes the Oil-based synthetics 
that have eclipsed natur hi fiberS. shduld 
be one of the first petrochemicals to be 
synthesized from natural raw materials. 


Britain makss Amsrica grG6nGr Where ‘Treasure island’ was born to the ocean’s roar 


By David Winder 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 

People have been rubbing their eyes In 
disbelief here — hut concrete parking lots are 
indeed sprouting tufts of greenery. 

Yes, it Is grass — and yes, it is still 
flourishing in parts of Los Angeles and Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, despite automobile tire 
tearing and, worse still, occasional scuffing 
from skeptical pedestrians who kick it just to 
be sure It is real. 

True, parts of the Los Angeles experiment 
in a downtown parking lot are bare In places 
where traffic Is hardest with healthy tufts 
elsewhere — but on the whole the six-month 
experiment in the U.S. seems to have taken 
root well. 

The secret in Grasscrete, a British invention 
which haB clothed 3 million square feet of 
British asphalt and concrete. 

The method: sinking grass Bod in holes in 
attractively designed reinforced concrete, 
which is tinted to blend with the green blades. 

Eventually, the grass spreads to give the 
illusion of a lawn, yet the root structure is 
sufficiently embedded, makers say, to protect 
It from the ravages of twisting, turning 
automobile tires. 

Despite initial skepticism, Grasscrete bas 
proven it can withstand heavy use because of 
its embedded or sunken root system and its 
ability to withstand heavy exhaust fumes. 

Grasscrete may also prove to be an ecologi- 
cal: plus-, it .reportedly cuts down on smog, 
cqoto lhe wnuuer4*ated smpundlnro.and, 
according to its promoters, builds up oxygen 
in the urban areas that need It. 

The British process was developed four 
years ago so apartment complexes could 
retain grassy areas and still allow fire engines 
to get close to buildings. • 

Two plots — in an apartment complex in 
Baton Rouge and In the Los Angeles down- 
town office of Home Savings & Loan Associ- 
ation — are the innovators In the U.S. 

But here growth has been hampered some- 
what by the late fall planting; and is only 
expected to grow lush once the slow-growing 
winter period to over- . .[ : 

1 Still, Edwin McKhight Of Probet & 
McNight which experimented with a 75-by- 
100 -foot plot of Grasscrete, rates it a success 
even though the grass has worn a little where 
auto traffic Is heaviest. 

Surprisingly, grass just off. the main drive- 
way but still in the oncoming path of cars 
defies extinction.’ 

Mr. McKnlght even suggests that car tires 
are good for the grass. "It to better if the cars 


Thanks to a new invention 
grass is growing on concrete 


EXCHANGE RATES 


DOLLARS 




. Austrian aehlljlfig. 

’ Belgian franc 
;• Brazilian cruzeiro 
: . British pound; V 
Canadian dollar 
• Colombian peso ■ 

■ Danish krone .,- .,. 

French franc, . 
i .;. Dutch guilder ‘ 
; Hong Kong dollar . , 
Israeli pound 1 i -.; 1 
; Italian lira .-4 ./ 
jaflaOBSeyen 
■;! Mexican peso : 

-■ Norwegian kreirre. . , . i 
. Portuguese eecudo : 
,\ 1 > South African tend ; 

■ Spanish'. peseta . 
; Swedish ktonapv 
■; Swiss franc ■ 
Venezuelan bolivar 




.060 ' 
.028 . 
.1.37 • 
2.38 
.987 - 

.036 - 
.181 
.238 
.411 

*o$ : " 
,180 
001 . • 1 
.0O3' 
.080 . 
.200 
.041 • 
T.4? ! 
.018: 
.252 ; 
.391 
.234 - 



By Alice Jean Small 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Monterey, Calif. 
This ancient Pacific capital hides in its 
adobe museums engraved swords of Spanish 
; conquistadores, ponchos of early Mexican 


,. ] governors, and the 14 flags that have flown 
•l above it — including one of a South American 
- , pirate who took the city for three days. But of 
all its historic adobe buildings, the Robert 
Louis Stevenson House is one of the most 
: J delightful and interesting. 

. ~ The handsome residence isn't hard to find, 
y • You take Calle Principal, (he main street, to 
'V', Pearl. One half block east on Pearl is Houston. 
Go about one half block down Houston and 
ere you are — in front of a two-story house 
inlng white in the sunlight, with bright red 
cranium*? growing on Us Spnnish-slylc patio, 
n fact the house fits Stevenson's description 
its type exactly: 


“The houses were, for the most part, 
built of unbaked adobe brick, many of 
them old for so new a country, some very 
elegant proportions with low, spacious, 
shapely rooms, and walls so thick that the 
heat of summer nover dried them to the 
heart." 


of the Stevenson home we find the memo- 
rabilia of his life. Upstairs, in the bock, 
overlooking the garden, is the tiny room he 
rented and the iron-posted bed where he lay 
writing many of his newspaper stories, his 
first news writings in the United Stales. (Many 
of these sold for $5 !> 

How did Stevenson come to rent a back 
room in an adobe home in Monterey? Herein 
lies a beautiful tove story : 

Stevenson met Fanny Osbourne in Paris, 
where she was doing a “preposterous thing" 
— studying art. He was adventuring on the 
Continent as a vacation from Edinburgh 
where he was born In 1850; she was from 
Oakland, Calif. His friendship with Mrs. 
Osbourne was a real one and, upon parting, 
they agreed that if she ever needed him, to 
write and he would come. 

Several years later she did and, by steerage, 
he enme — from half a world away. 

He rented the bock room in the adobe house 
in Monterey, and waited for her to be free to 
marry. During this time, he walked the 
beaches, and bequeathed to the new world his 
impressions of his new home: 


In one of the “low, spacious, shapely rooms" 


“Monterey, the ancient capital of Cal- 
ifornia, faces across the bay, while the 
Pacific Ocean, though hidden by low hills 
and forests, bombards her left flank and 
rear with never-dying surf. The waves 


which lap so quietly around the jetties of 
Monterey, grow louder and louder in the 
distance; you can see the breakers leap- 
ing high and white by day; at night the 
outline of the shore is traced by trans- 
parent silver by the moonlight and the 
flying foam, and from all around, even in 
quiet weather, the low distant thrilling 
roar of the Pacific hangs over the coast 
and the adjacent country like smoke over 
battle." 

Besides gaining a Western wife in America, 
Stevenson gained a Western stepson and 
stepdaughter, Lloyd and Isabel. “Treasure 
Island" was bom when Lloyd asked his father 
(0 write him a "good" story. 

This good story, said Stevenson, is “ail about 
a map, and a treasure, and a derelict ship, and 
a doctor, mid a sea-cook, with one leg . . . and 
no women in the story, Lloyd's orders." 

What fun for young Lloyd to listen to 
"Treasure Island,” a chapter every night, to 
sec if U pleased him. 

Stevenson's world fame as a writer already 
had been realized when the family sailed from 
San Francisco to spend Stevenson’s lest days 
in Samoa, where lio died in 1894. The natives, 
who loved Mm, made him their chief and 
named him Tuitlla. On his monument there to 
carved his famous verse: 

Home to the sailor, home from sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 


To Isabel, his stepdaughter, we owe the 
home in Monterey; she made the ar- 
rangements for Us purchase and for the move 
from Samoa. The home is filled with rare first 
editions of his works, making it a mecca for 
students of Stevenson. A round mahogany 
drop-leaf table with Noah's ark carved in the 
center and animals romping around il must 
have stirred the artist's creative imagination. 
In the dining room is a magnificent mahogany 
table from Stevenson's home in Edinburgh. 


There is also a room filled with the family's 
Samoa treasures; the conch shells, the shell 
and feather Ids, the tapas, the calabashes, the 
photographs of Samoan village leaders. Ste- 
venson's steamer trunk is there, too, with its 
stenciled lahel: R. L. Stevenson, Aprio, 
Samoa. 


With all the fame he eventually achieved as 
a writer, Stevenson remained a humble man. 
i Ic penned this revealing letter to his stepson : 


“I am not a man of unusual talent, 
Lloyd; I started out with very moderate 
ability. My success has been due to really 
remarkable industry — to develop what l 
had in me to the extreme limlL. When a 
man begins to sharpen one faculty, and 
keeps on sharpening it, with tireless 
perseverance, he can achieve wonders." 


The grass Is greener on Ihe other side of this parking lot 


drive over it because if they didn't U would 
mat up. It keeps the gross cut and we don’t 
have to mow II so much" he said. 

The novel way ol paving hoi concrete with 
cool green grass has caught people off guard. 

According to II. Michael Wyant, vice- 
president of Home Savings It Loan, which 
markets the product, "In the beginning people 


did not wont to drive on IL Ttoy 
gross and where is * 

Grasscrete is destined lor * 
Cupertino. California, 0 rcdeiriW" 
eel in Norfolk Virginia. and a shoppkjj 


in Menlo F.rt,^a»rrwUjM.i^ 


dues of Palm Springs and Indio, 

arc also considering It 


Real estate losses 
hit British bank 

■ ; H ; London 

. One of Britain’s top mer- 
chant banks, allied to the U.S. 
First National City Bank, said 
it has lost $33.6 million In the 
last year in real estate deals. 

Brandt’s, one of the 19 senior 
banks hi London's financial 
dtotriet, said this wiped out its 
profits and reserves. 

Several banks have reported 

hefty losses since the property 
. market collapsed a year ago. 
But Brandt’s to the biggest one 
so far. 


JAPAN-AMERICA 

INSTITUTE 

OF 

MANAGEMENT 

SCIENCE 




• a Hawaii non-profit educational institution 

• new concept of education (or international 
ipawgppien 




toes compared with the $24.7fc 
million profit for last year. 


bftdl Management Profit 
Concentration — JapA* 1 


; W. German deUtoOhmark ; v .421 
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Smith Corona 
to. shut 5 plants v 
' -j Cortiaai, New York 
! 8 ml to Corona, lnc.» the qort- 
lahd: area’s lArgeetemplojer, 
says it will suspend typewriter 
production at five manufac- 
turing facilities here for four 
weeks starting April 14 be- 
cause of economkcooditiooik 

affected locally, kcot% to 
the company, which atoq an. 
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Virginia is Revolutionary excitement in 
Colonial Williamsburg. Mount Vernon and 
Monticello. The Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Caverns and beaches. Jamestown. Yorktown. 
Family fun at Busch iS ■>> ■> f 
Gardens and Kings Dominion, j 
All together in one great , \ 
state, for more fun, more 
vacation —more America— 
to the mile. Because what- 
ever you love, it's here. 

Virginia is for lovers^ 


VACATION GUIDE AND BROCHURES 
ON YOUR SPECIAL TRAVEL INTERESTS, 

. visit. wrrttwcnU 

VIRGINIA STATE TRAVEL SERVICE: 

Duni. 61 10. 1 1 RucMitfliT Mami , . 
NvivYirk 10020, phom'(2l2)24V3080. 

Dcpi; 6] 10 . 6 Nonh Slxtli Si:, . 
KIchtTVHid 23219. 

IX-pj: 6II0. , ‘>06 l7ih‘Sl.. N W:.: ' ; ‘‘ 
Washingum^OOOfT. phone (202V29W J&l. 
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StuiU'- Zip , 

VIRGINIA IS FOli LOVERS, j 
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Toledo: A Spanish gem 


Uy J antes U. Santicci 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Toledo is an ancient walled city, a natural stronghold 
resting on seven hills on the hanks of the river Tagus. And the 
history of Toledo is perhaps as old as those hills • • 

The culture ami art of this ciLy reflect its long and varied 
history- 

Even before the time of Jesus, its inhabitants carried on 
trade with the Phoenicians and Greeks, the Romans and the 
Arabs. In 193 B.C.i the Romans conquered the fortified town 
and in A.D. 711, the Moors crossed over from Africa and swept 
northward to (he mountains of Asturias. 

Several hundred years, and many riots later, Moorish rule 
began to decline. It was not until 1085 that the famous warrior 
El Cld after a seven year siege, entered the city and ended 
Muslim rule. 

But today, Toledo is a peaceful city resting oh past glories 1 
and boasting great treasures of.’dri and culture. Proclaimed a 
national monument by the’ Spanish Government, it 1s a must 
for any tourist to Spain. The Journey from Madrid (s only 30 
miles, and Toledo is easily accessible by train Or bus. . 

The best way to see modern-day Toledo is on foot. The 
narrow cobblestone streets would make It virtually Impos- 
sible for n bus or a large car to pass through; they eannol 
make tlv© sharp turns. A walking tour gives you a far belter 
opportunity to enjoy the bjeaUtiful aged structures and the 
leisurely life of the city’s Inhabitants. 
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Burning orb of the sun sidles into the dark mantle of rain forest 


A jungle odyssey 

By canoe into darkest Ecuador 
Where trees blot out the sun 


Photos and text by Gordon N. Converse 
Chief photographer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


•It all started with an invitation from 
Ecuador’s tourist office to cqme to "the 
unseen country, the upper Amazon ... un- 
discovered, unexplored, raw,' exciting, un- 
touched, exotic. r .,. ,y 

"■ l Wfts Ort© of fourNorth Americana invited to 
visit these jungles, some of the earth's last 
' huge tracts of primeval beauty. 

Wo would go by dugout canoe down the 
Napo River, a headwater of the Amazon. We 
would venture through a small part of the two 
million square miles of . rein foresl yet unseen 
by "outsiders." 

I was soon off to Ecuador’s capital Quito, 
high in the Andes. There a small plane was 
waiting to carry us up, over, and down the 
eastern side, of this snow-capped range that 
runs like: a 5 ,000-m lie-long wall down the 
■ pacific side, of South ‘America. It is the storms 
surrounding, these mountains that feed the 
. rivers of the Amazon Basin. : 

- From the plane, through the haze and heat 
,of the equator, we got our first glimpse of the 
broad Napo, winding like a giant snake 
through a vast carpet of sponge-like foliage. 

After landing, while supplies were being 
loaded from the plane into canoes, we met our 


guides and ate a jungle meal that included 
deep-fried bananas. 

We also were shown a small river boa, 
captured at the water's edge — a foretaste of 
the anacondas, piranhas, and giant spiders not 
mentioned in our invitations but which were 
close by throughout the trip. 

During the next four days our seasoned 
guides ferried ub along the river highways of 
the jungle, our own eyes constantly peeled for 
• nfew sights and such obstacles as sandbars and 
fallen trees floating on the surface. 

Here and there, half-submerged crocodiles 
reminded us that plant and animal life teems 
beneath the surface. Later, Indians along the 
bank reminded Us more urgently, whon we 
venLured toward the river shallows for a quick 
rinse, that the'camivorous piranhas can pick a 
carcass clean in 90 seconds. 

The jungle Itself Is filled with the unex- 
pected at every turn. Much of the animal life 
remains hidden . behind vines, luxuriant 
leaves, and mammoth trees, that keep the 
Jungle floor In pcrpetuallwlUght. 

We slept In tents at thq water’s edge, but by 
autumn Metropolitan Tours of Quito, which 
sponsored the trip to publicize opening of the 
Napo region to visitors; la scheduled to have 
completed a barge-like floating hotel, now 
under construction. This will help make the 
unknown jungles of Ecuador more accessible 
to outsiders. 
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Galapagos Iguana Inspired many a Hollywood movie monster 


Expedition canoe cleaves the shimmering surface of the NapoRl* 
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sac in Kensington, you’ll 
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that makes London such a 
fascinating cit>. 
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Seat emerges among basalt crags of the volcanic Island chain 

Galapagos 

Strangest isles of the Pacific 


FARMHOUSE 

a vacations « 


Enjoy a self-drive 
tour staying in su- 
perb farmhouse 
accommodation. 
Choose from six 
touring areas and 
three standards of 
accommodation. 
Tour as long as 
you wish (min- . 
imum -7 days) from 
$19.60 per day in- 
cluding use of 
rented car. Air- , 
iriattecj/' fifj i^col oijT * 
brochure from: 


FARMHOUSE AUTO-TOURS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

SPRETT0N FOUR . .> 

.' CREDITON, DEVON ' 
ENGLAND EX17 5AN 


Photos and text by Gordon N, Converse 
Chief photographer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

There they were. An awesome sight. They 
looked Tar more like giant clinkers fused 
together than Paci fie Islands. 

As wc approached by bent we could see 
living creatures everywhere. Blue-footed 
boobies hovered in the skies above; seals 
frolicked in the waters below; and enormous 
ugly -but- beautiful iguanas swarmed over the 
black volcanic shores. 

A lifelong dream was coming true; I was 
about to step ashore on the Galapagos archi- 
pelago, 600 miles off the . coast of Ecuador. 
Here I would see tbe giant tortoises and 
lizards, rare birds, and flora that confronted 
English naturalist Charles Darwin when he 
landed on the islands from HMS Beagle in 
1835. Darwin, who Is usually held to be 
the originator of the theory of evolution, was 


The place where your 
Dollar la worth atlll 
a loti 
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Open May 5 to September 30 
. Full Board per pwtoa par day: 
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approx. $20.00 wtfh bath 
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approx. $25.00 with bath 
approx. $20.04 tfttoul bath 

Family von Allmen 

CH-3823 Wengen, Switzerland 


fascinated by all he saw and his observations of 
the fauna he encountered re-lnf orced many of 
his views on natural selection. 

The Galapagos began life a few million 
years ago when the ocean floor near the 
equator began to tremble. Then out of the 
boiling waters of the blue Pacific a number of 
volcanoes emerged, forcing their fiery mlx- 
turea skyward. 

When the lava hod cooled, 16 Islands and 
numerous inlets had been created. 

Like a new world within a world It was bare, 
atark, and lifeless. But over the eons plant and 
animal life have found their way to Galapagos 
— by dr, through tlie sea, and on floating 
debris 'from' the mainland. TV survive and 
blend with their new environment, many of 
them gradually adapted. 

Covering a total area of 3,000 square miles, 
the islands of the archipelago are scattered 
over some 23,000 square miles of ocean. Thus 
each of the islands has different plants and 
animals. For this reason H is advisable to visit 
them all. 

In the 18th century buccaneers and sea 
rovers carried off the giant tortoises by the 
thousands for fresh meat and killed the seals 
for their fur qt< an alarming rate.' Other 
. animals, too', were threatened by extinction. 

These days the Ecuadorian Government 
encourages a new' breed of traveler who 
comes to marvel at, and not destroy, the 
wealth of living creatures on the islands — the 
majority of which cannot be found anywhere 
else in the world. 
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Japanese soldier’s epic 

The last Samurai: 
Lonely war of Lt. Onoda 
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By Stewart Dtll McBride 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Since his surrender 13 months ago after 
three decades of hiding in the Philippine 
jungles, World War II Japanese Lt. FUroo 
Onoda has sampled pizza and pollution, 
brushed up on his tango steps, and taken 
driving lessons. 

But this modern-day Rip Van Winkle- 
turned Japanese folk hero is shirking fame 
and ids homeland to carve out u new career 
in the South American jungles. 

So, after a quick tour of the United Slates 
to promote his heal -selling autobiography, 
Mr. Onoda is on his way lo join his brother 
on & 1,000 acre cattle ranch In Brazil. 

In bis parting shots to a Harvard Univer- 
sity press conference here Mr. Onoda said 
he preferred to leave his Instant notoriety 


believes himself to be the "last of the 
fighting units.” 

Mr. Onoda said the continued heavy 
traffic of American fighter planes for that 
30 years, over his Lubang Island-some 75 
miles southwest of Manila — convinced 
him that Japan was still under attack. 
Consequently, he continued his “recon- 
naissance” of the island's radar stations 
and highway construction and treated the 
news of Japan's losing the war as "propa- 
ganda" trying to lure him into captivity. 

After his primitive jungle experience, 
the returning Army officer discovered lo 
his surprise: 

• While Japan had "grown more demo- 
cratic since the militarist pre-war era,” the 
“country has lost much of its mural fiber." 

• “Women hnd not Itccnme stronger; 
men had become weaker. ” 

• Despite the loss of World War U, Japan 
had gained one of its principal wartime 
objectives — the elimination of the Eu- 
ropean colonies in Asia. 

Though Mr. Onoda has returned to the 
fashionable dress suits and dazzling dance 
steps of his youth, he also has become 
critical of modern politicians and the 
general “waste” of natural resources. He 
refuses traditional Japanese food and 
maintains primarily a vegetarian diet. 

“I'm ail for recycling things now. Most 
people in the industrialized world waste far 
too much," says Mr. Onoda proudly allow- 
ing off at the press conference ids patch- 
work Army fatigue clothes made from 
cloth "captured” from Lubang Islanders. 

Beneath ids homemade Army cap, hand- 
woven knapsack and an ammunition belt he 
fashioned out of shoe leather, Is his 
present-day blue tailored suit and mono- 
grammed shirt which on the Btreet makes 
him indistinguishable from any Japanese 
executive. He delights in the public inter- 
est taken in his 30-year survival feat but he 
doesn't like his staunch and long-standing 
obedience to military orders taken light- 
heartedly. 

Though he repeatedly declined offers to 
endorse commercial .products, Mr. Onoda 
already has received $100,000 for the sales 
of his book “No Surrender: My Thirty- 
Year War," which has sold half a million 
copies in Japan and 30,000 in the U.S. 

Mr. Onoda firmly believes his 30 years in 
the jungle "were not a waste of my life" 
but rather gave him a "spiritual 1 ' strength 
and greater confidence in himself. 

“If I was able to make it on that island 
and keep my spirits up I think I'll be able to 
succeed most anywhere," says Mr. Onoda. 


Interview 


By Arthur Unger 

Beverly Hills, California 
' "Quiet, Junior, or answer the darn door 
yourself!" a familiar voice shouts to a 
barking dog behind the front door of the 
. < suburban-type house in Beverly Hills, It is 
j V a vpiceftili of iaffectiqh , but also with a hard 

a ailrtfa At wnwlAUnoiail ' •* 


tot! Mipt Jtafc by tttodtqU 
'but by Lucille "Bm. There 1 la no mistaking 
that flaming orange hair, the challenging 
blue syes, the tail lithe figure dad In 
colorfully printed lounging pajamas, the 
heartiness and warmth of the welcome. In 
a moment, 1 am ensconsed In one of Uie 
many comfortable chairs scattered ca- 
sually around the large living room. As 
Lucille Ball fixes the refreshments, I look 
around, 

From the street, the brick house with the 
white shutters had looked like hundreds of 
other solid, stolid houses in Beverly Hills — 
'/ jpat like the ones “on . the hiU" in other 
home towns. Inside, too, the furniture is not 
greatly different — contemporary Cal- 


• on a brass-legged ornate table. Three dogs 
scamper around the room, sniffing the 
newcomer, rolling over to be petted — two 
poodles, one with yellow ribbons on its 
head, and Junior, a dog of uncertain origins 
later identified even more uncertainly by 
Lucy as a "Norwegian elkhound I got 12 
, years ago from the SPCA — be talks — Bays 


lfomla with a sprinkling of vaguely provin 
clal reproductions. The kind of furniture or 


clal reproductions. The kind of furniture on 
which . you can stretch out, place your feet 
up on the coffee table and watch television 
(there's a TV Guide on the table). Over in 
one corner is a backgammon board set up 


hefeelslikeit." ^ " v ' ■ 

The room is carpeted wall-to-wall in a 
ioden green; the walls are beige-pointed 
pecky cypress. It is when I look through the 
sliding doors, though, that the House takes 
on its real "Hollywood-type" character: 
the swimming pool glistens in a courtyard 
surrounded by additional wings of the 
house, Invisible from the street. 

Lucy returns with hprrlng Udbits and 
homemade chopped chicken liver, flops 
down comfortably on a chair, and starts 
talking. 

"l'in supposed to be retired," she says, 
"but I don't know how to rest. First thing I 
did when I quit was to fire all the old 
household help. Twelve years of them was 
enough. 1 started cleaning the house — and 
that is an endless job, especially when you 
haven't done it for so many years. 

“I hate to quit — but we had done lt long 
enough. We were hi; a rut. I should have 


quit a few years before that but I stayed 
with U because of the kids. 1 wonted to give 
them a chance to try their wings. And it 
worked. . . 

The women's movement Is of little 
interest to Lucille Boll. *Tve been liber- 
ated all my life. I'm so liberated that I'm 
just delighted to have a husband who docs 
things for me. 

One of Lucille Bali's pet peeves Is film 
pornography — even though her hustwnd 
appeared In a cameo role in the sometimes 
shocking but nonpornographfc movie 
"Lenny," based upon Lenny Biticc’h ca- 
reer. "1 knew Lonny Bruce to be even more 
shocking than he was portrayed on tiro 
screen — so 1 wasn't too upset by tiro 
picture. 

"Nowadays porno doesn't seem lo bo 
making the buck that it did last year, so 
maybe we'll be seeing a decrease. It's n 
shame they exploited so many young 
actresses who couldn't get other Jobs. But 
il'8 not only films like ‘Deep Throat* 1 


. • behind, along with what he called a 

“materialistic Japan with all Us sky- 
scrapers and traffic." In the tropical 
condominium in Aspen - but she hash wilderness southwest of Sao Paulo - where 
in the Beverly Hills house for almosll estimated 780,000 Japanese reside, he 
years. "Jack Benny lived next dot* I wishes to seek out a simpler, more solitary 

many years. We were very close. He* 4 . „ . .... 

Ill ilrop by a UU and wedomlMhlai* 1 "J «“ industrialized world but 

The doRs atari barking and del. lot 

front (hair us husband Cary Marion srih^ m “° rt ' 

Lucy introduces him. ’ _ , 

"Let me toll you," she am, Vwi The 62-year-old former Army in- 

husliiuutii ore the gitdest." 

Mr. Morten tdls of sla^g yea| ^ ^ continued ? guerrilla 

lksdlu Productions ni the fighting and a primitive diet of bananas, 

yeurn ago In order Ip learn proaro^; ^ coconuts, and occasional waler-buffaio 


yews ago In order w icora p™*-; 
literally started wKh tbo utility m 
laughs. "I've been in show busj«a 
yearn - hut I tainted on awful W i* 
Lucy ••• Infth about comedy ^ 


object to. Recently, 1 screened Mcl Brooks 
‘Blazing Saddles' for friends, sow about 


'Blazing Saddles' for friends, saw about 
three minutes of it, turned it off, and sent 
the people home. I was in shock. Mel 
Brooks Is somebody I respect and I adore 
his wife, Anne Bancroft." 

Lucy has a house In Palm Springs and a 


years — nut i munum 

Lucy liotli about comedy w 

business." . , Kal ^ 

“I wanted to make sure that w 
would say ho sinriwi at the top . * • 

bt "Lucy, honey. I’m on!” hs^'J 
roars ... and keeps quiet - MjjJJ* 
Interruption. Thpy've been msrtiM* 
yearn, and the routine seems te 

^say goodbye at a IhreshoW ■ 
barking dogs and walk dawn JJJ 
flags tone path, past the manjctfft® 
Inside, housewife Lucille Ball 


meet. 

During that period he and his Army 
companions had some 130 confrontations 
with American and Philippine troops and 
police as well as hostile Islanders. Two 
years before he surrendered, the last of his 
fellow guerrillas was killed by island 
troops.’ 

Mr. Onoda says he feels no moral qualms 
over the Filipinos he and his men killed In 
tbelr bizarre, shadowy war. 

As soldiers of the Imperial Japanese 
Army, he explains, they were duty bound 
to fight on until ordered to lay down their 
arms. 



By Barth J. Faltontarg. stall photographer 

Hlroo Onoda sports Jungle rig over shirt and tie at press conference 
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‘Make no mistake, the Scots are a different people’ 


Inside housewife Lucille Ball 1* "T - The cheerful Mr. Onoda speculated thht “If I was able to make it on that Island 
carrvliut dishes back to the kttebri- -w , there were still other Japanese soldiers and keep my spirits up I think I'll be able to 
y * jl^mdihg ■ elsewhere in the Pacific, but he succeed most anywhere," says Mr. Onoda. 
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w-Buddy Rich opens New York 
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club for renowned big band 
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Scotland: An Anthology, edited by Maurice Lind- categories — Religion, Countryside Concerns, 
say. New York: St Martin’s Press. $17.60. Lovers, Humor — he presenls us with many 
* London: A.^mDsny. ...... ^ -u,.- . ;■ 
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^ One of the flriestUvlng Scottish poets, Maurice 
i Lindsay) hascompUectan anthology which he has 
called simply "Scotland;." Before anyone runs away. 
. thinking this is too cute for words, or aimed at the 
; tourist fnarket, or, Worse, :jet him llsthn to Mr. 
Lindsey himself, in a prefatory poem on the subject 
';:ofhlsbobk:" ,:: ' '■ 


. ;. Ana what'a wealth of: talent Mr: Lindsay has to 
draw upon! In this century, Hugh MacDiarmld, ope 1 
of the finest poets of our time, and many excellent 
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, ScpUand'saBenseof change, ahendiess "• 
becoming for vyhlch there was never a kiifd 
. : ‘ pl[ Wholeness or ultimate category t ! 

• Scotland's an attitude of piidd. .. 


minor , writers — Norman MacCaig, Ruthyen 
Todd, George Mackay BroWn, Iain Crichton Smith. 
And to the past — ' well, there is Burns and Burns 
and Burns and Burns! And Scott, of course; ajid 
? Robert Louis StevehSoq. The only writer; hot 'in ^ 
here, who would have been In the hook had I been - ; 
making it, is that extraordinary 17th-century wit-, 
and translator of Rabelias, Sir Thontas Urquhalrt, , 


No one who reads this handsome and informative 
book from cover to cover Is likely to make that 

have 

"At this time wee with the king one man of 
slngulare and devout life, naroit Alkwlne. . . . This 
religious man dassaudit the king, by mony reasons, 
to pan to this huntto. ... At last, when he Wee 
cumin throw the vail that ly to lo the gret east fra the 
said casteil, whare now lyto the Cannongait, the 
stalk past throw the wood with sic noyisand din of 
racbls and bugUlis, that qU lhe bestb were rati t frri 
thairdennls.v 


fttotltiM, :«ptnetWng thirdly tai 


Tf Scotland tan be made to myah so;m\ich, whatv 
then of Scottishne^7 I don’t want to gc^ tbo deepto- , 
the seriiantjes, Mr Lihdaay^ bpbk fa: a 'dell^H.| , 


... V 1( - ~ . |’ ■ r: 7 ; | I ■.. . i * . m UVlUMU/JIJ t74UvUI gAX 

t j . Mr, Lindsay Cbvers eight centuries, and includes > tajqjs of the place. ,"A sense df change; an 
mveh, what' all ktoda .of ^a^dmlliar things h, and v becoming. . . YES. Yesl Mr, LSdSS'agot ITS 

t tAfl Ofi&nln!'. iJnlimaffO A^>*iwWa l -L.<lU «ua 11 oa lVid Ifmi .4dwlo niiilAK ’ - hfl ffeihr ll rlrfLf U •’ I _ ■ ■ « 


•Jj.V..-.. '• By.AinyJLee....^, 

■ n- I iwv-' York 1 
rsnv Pt* , Behind his drums and cymbals, Buddy Rich 
l ve .lightning and thunder, soft breeze and 

*i«* morning , mist. He aeems fairly made of 

K tftd rhythm. 

Drummers traditionally have been among 
' • the ‘chief offenders in the loud category, but it 

pnot 17^1* a Q ueatl on whether drummer Rich — one of 
, jhe;: ;most durable and exciting figures to 
rders jtajrTinerlcan Jazz today — could ever be Included 
or group. He can propel a big band or a 

li^allmoup with a singularly powerful drive 
tod lifting force. Volume there to, yes, but also 

Yf/J 1 

\fllv ^Jttody started very early in vaudeville with- 
it parents and npt only drums bqt also stogB, 
if/udlll V*hces, and acts. .Doesn't this give his drum- 
tyNWff Ung that extra somethihg?. 






By Marie Spain 


entertainment that hasn't been Seen tors New. 
York ilighftdub tor years, It Should makte quite' 
a contrast to Buddy's previous venture. Thai 
was a new concept in jazz clubs, a kind of 
“music room’-' as Buddy called it, with dark- 
paneled walls, hanging globe lights; and cosy 
. tables. • . 

The new "Buddy's place" Will come, alive 
nightly al 9 p.m., with' two shows and three on 
Saturday. . . ; . • 

• ; “When we fltar|M tlro, blg bwd to i960, , \ 
Buddy said, "bands hadn’t dtnro anything new, 

„ Rock was the Wds? music, they didn't, want to 
ilsten : .to the old things. But in (hose eight 
.years we proved something with thb band. So 
.oow we had.to do.somethlng new. And I can’t 
stayoritheroadforevtorl 


. "My, wjfe and daughter .and - 1 like, to go 
S’waiMhg In Geiitraf: Park]*': He ; mqsed . oB - k - 
recent park baseball game. “People were 
: playing in whatever clothes they came in, all 
on the same basis . But come Monday, the 
. clerk is a clerk, the executive to back In the 


grey flannels and they're not speaking to 
. each other: How would it be! I wonder, U^they 
Went to work ih their ball game Clothes?" ' •• • 
I '■ Buddy came back to hto major concern: 

• • jazz, f *Hphk 1$ on the way out. I hate all those 
... labels' — rock V roll, country and west- 
■; era. -. But lazz fa the art form this country 
Invented. We must do something for the jazz 
artist.,! Maybe ,we could start by -giving 
- honorary degrees. I was glad to see that 


Buddy Rich 


-~;^>iijeli;as^ Itoy; t^to wMch ; 


Using convention^] catl 
History, ^ Peopie, Balia 
Pastimes hemanagi 


ct a remarkable 


question he gave 'a quick ‘Wo. I don't 
“ ijy to put oh a show or anything. I Just play.” 

. fr ^ "Just playing,” Buddy Rich style, fa an art 
compelling to look-at or to study as a 




or a Dufy.; -Hto art -In -motion, 


though Impossible to dlq^ay to a museum, will • 
soon be audible when "Buddy's Place" 
featuring hto big band — opens on April 28. 
Seating some 350, and offering a kind of 


"I'm broadening mylnteresta/LiketodHyl 
hove a karate Jesson, . then go to a gym add 
Work out. My Hto outride rhuric to completely 
alienated from what I do at night, If you came’ 
to my house, you ■ Wouldn't : nnd any drum- 
sticks or practice pads aroUnd. 1 like < mood 
tousle, groups like the Ray Charles Singers, 


^ulnniplac College In Connecticut gave one to 
.'Mazy [Gillespie], We ought to get a govern- 


Dlzzy [Gillespie], We ought to gef a govern- 
ment that ;wiU do aomethtog about Uie jazz 
:artlsi- WhCn a ballplayer has to give iip.-he 
> becomes . Aj spprtscaster or a , manager. ; A . 
■’trarrqletmafiloBeshto “chops*? tllp, oremboii-. 1 
1 : chure^ what ctoes he do? There should’ be, 
some provision' for him so h$ doesn't have' to 
go drive ataxl or shine shoes." 


K; 


P’astimes “ he tnaqa^eS jd to g grtat rwlj of > ,fira6s^- : 8t;.eh j^^tohtniui to 5 : 1 CRotartNyfl, to dpoct, ertrip; and d#*qyitt idi -i, . 

unconventional matter. Then using urtfcohveiitloqai^. ^ear toybuti!^' v:- '* 'V >. •' : V ‘ ?• • live* fnScotfcid' ’ 

, 1 •• : - :=•’ ** ! :.-j -i; .v!*!? -if;- ii--.-.:- S'! \ !• 
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Communism's pampered youth 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

TiacJutlnn da I article relrgieui paraissenl en anglais sur la page The Homo Forum 
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By Eric Bourne 

Budapest 

For years the communist societies have 
been as troubled by the disaffection of many of 
their young generation as the rest of the world 
and they find it just as difficult to solve the 
problem. Currently in East European coun- 
tries both allegedly work-shy youngsters and 
others pictured as the pampered offspring of 
the establishment are under fire. 

Probably the most sensitive aspect of all Is 
this concern over what a Hungarian movie 
critic recently called the "spoiled darlings" of 
an ostentatious "upper class,” whose emer- 
gence In various walks of Hungarian life has 
been sharply assailed. 


an intemperate rage," she continued. "The 
term is obsolete today but what It means in my 
private, up-to-date dictionary is: children 
living with their parents in a closed or 
privileged world, shut off from reality, from 
the cares and worries of the great majority." 

The Hungarian labor union newspaper has 
also written of "new class” attitudes among 
children which cause tensions at school. And 
this winter the Budapest radio broadcast a 
song that began, "He was well connected 
before he even saw the light of day,” and 
concluded, "Who would have dared to fail 
him, with such an important man for a 
father?” 

Hungary's leader, Janos Kadar, is himself a 
highly modest-living man and unostentatious 


broadly, is to tell the communist youth 
movement to bring itself up to dote and get 
more "with it" where young people and their 
problems are concerned. 

Nor is higher official privilege nearly os 
much in evidence- here as in other Ensl-bloc 
countries. In Hungary economic reform un- 
doubtedly created opportunities for what is 
condemned as the "get rich” mentality. The 
acquisition of new suburban or country homes 
and other perquisites by many of those in 
conveniently placed sectors of economic life 
and management — and the subsequent 
behavior of their "privileged” children - has 
upset the less fortunate majority. It has also 
sparked political tensions which the regime is 
taking care to mollify. 

Bulgaria's problem is to catch up with 


schools and a maximum of injft 
accepted. There is also a large im! 
lower and secondary school fcjJJJ 
fewer Hum 17,000 last year. 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 

Uberiaijunq (tot Ju' der Homs Forum-Se>’e in angiiKn e'senawnten 'eliovtan 
{[■ru] iltuiithr UbpifefJufiy trKhtmi vrocnenli.cn| 


Pardonnez ! 


Dans un coin de notre home nous 


Vergib! 


“Thiiv walk does of exclusive breeds, their by any standards. His attitude toward youth is youn g people who "neither work nor study" 

rackets are filled with money — I bet they do tolerant. Octogenarians, he told a recent party and jt has just adopted some new regulations 

LI/' . ihn nHcn nf bread." the critic enneress. mav grumble about youth’s long designed to shepherd them into socially 


not even know the-prlce of bread," the critic 
said In her review of a film featuring the 
adolescent son of a fashionable physician ana 
his companions. 

"Seeing the antics of these pampered 
‘upper-class’ brats on the screen filled me with 


congress, may grumble about youth’s long 
hair but he had nothing against it. 

Party purists grumble against the prefer- 
ence for Western "beat" hits at the scores of 
discotheques where Budapest and smaller 
cities swing by night. Radar's response, 


designed to shepherd them into "socially 
useful jobs.” 

The trouble — fairly common in Eastern 
Europe — stems largely from the fact that 
about 60,000 young Bulgarians a year seek 
admission to universities or other specialized 


Die verwOhnte Jugend der Kommunisten 


Von Eric Bourne 
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He griff ist heute veraltet, doch in 
meinem privaten aktuellen Worterbuch 
Budapest bedeutet er: Kinder, die mit iliren El- 
, . .. . tern in elner privilegierten Welt fur sich 

Seit Jahren machen sich die kom- leben, abgeschieden von der Wirklich- 
munistischen L'dnder, ebenso wle die den gorgen und Mfihen der groBen 

flbrige Welt, Gedanken fiber die Unzu- Mehrheit." 

friedenheit vieler Jugendlicher, und es Die z e it U ng des ungorischen Gewerk- 
mut Ihnen genauso schwer. das Problem Bchaftsbun des schrelbt auch» fiber das 
jxi lbseh. t Gegenwartig stehen in den Verhalten e iner „neuen Klasse" unter 
TOtturopSischen LSndern angeblich ar- den Kindern das zu Spannungen in den 
beitsscheue ^g^^che und andere, die Schl n en ftihrt. Und im vergangenen 

MSijSi? 6 SS; Winter konnte man Uber Radio Budapert 

. ibUstvtoentS; bezel cimet werdep, unter e fca Lied Wren, das folgendermafien be- 

' gabhi- ^r, batte, gute Verbindungen, 

- • Aj ^ k * vfa . ^ noeb-bevor et* das Llcht ddr Wett er- 

ist diese Besorgnis uni die, wie eine bIickte .. und mit den Worten schloB: 
ungarlsche Filmkrltlkerm sich kurzlich fWer hHtte es gewafiti ihn du.chfallcn 
ausdruckte, „verwohnten Liebllnge ^ j assen wo er doc i, so i c h olncn cin- 
einer protzigen „Oberschicht|‘ I -deren fiuflreichcn Vater hat? «« 

sch^f Ungams Parteichef, Janos Kadnr, 
GeseUschaft scharf fiihrt selbst ein h3oh?t einfachca und In 
angegrlf fen wlrd ■ iedor Hlnsicht beaohfcldenes Leben. Er 

„Sie ftthren exklusive Hasjsehunde f st der Juffend Ge aenUher tolerant. 
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spaaieren. ale haben vlel Qeld.ln der K Ur “„ e ‘ h ar^u! alnem^ tortE 

Tasche i Ich bin iiberzeugt,_ : dafi sle kongrefl da | sich dlo Achtzigjhhrlgen 

^ ' vielleicht an dam langen Hear der Ju- 
Bend alSren mSgen, er aber habe 
f ntchta dagogen elnzuwenden. 

^ b ^ ten UIld Pedanten In der Partel murren Uber 

, ' SlteLr- •varwbbf.le.c: -Beat Hlta“ bub dam 

*Goren d^r .Oberschiehf auf der Lein- Westen, nach denen in den zahlreichen 


blickte" und mit den Worten schloB: 
„Wer hHtte es gewagt, ihn durchfallcn 
zu lessen, wo er doch soich oinen ein- 
fluflreichcn Vater hat?" 

Ungaros Parteichef, Janos Kadar, 
fiihrt selbst cin hc5oh$t einfachca und in 
iedor Hlnsicht beBoheidenes Leben. Er 
1st der Jugend gegenilber tolerant. 
Ktirzlich sagtc er auf elnem Partel - 
kongrefl, daB sich dio Achtzigjhhrlgen 
vielleicht an dem langen Hear der Ju- 
gend sldren mdgen, er aber habe 
nichts dagogen elnzuwenden. 

. Pedanten In der Partel murren Uber 


Qoren der .OberscWcht* auf der. Lein- 
Wabd zu sehen erfiillte mlcb mit un- 
mdfligem Zorn**! fiihr sie fort, „Der 


X>iskotheken in Budapest und den 
kleineren Sthdten nachts getanzt wird. 
Kadars Reaktion, ganz allgemein ge- 


sagt, besteht darin, dafl er der kum- 
munistischen Jugendbewegung nns Horz 
legt, mil der Zcit zu gchen und, wns die 
jungen Leute und ihre Problome l»u- 
triffl, Vcrstdndnis oufziibringen. 

DaB die hoheren Beumlen Vorrechle 
gen io Ben, ist hicr bei woitem niclit so 
sehr erkennbar wio in nnderen Liindorn 
des Ostblocks. Zweifellos hat die Wirt- 
schaftsreform in Ungnrn filr dieJt’niK^n 
Gelegenheilen gesclioffen, die bi’selml- 
digt werden, nur dorauf nus zu sein, 
reich zu werden. Vick 1 , die gull* Posi- 
tionen In der Wirtschnfl und Verwul- 
tung inneliaben, kaufen sich HUuser in 
den Vororten odor nuf dem Lamlu und 
genleBen awlcre Vergiinstigimgen. Dies 
und das Vcriinlten Hirer ..privilegieilen" 
Kinder lint die wrniger liejiiiiuitigte 
Mehrhuit aufgebrachl. AuBcrdem lint 
es zu poliUschcn Spannungen nofiihrt, 
die dio Roglerung nun zu diimpfen 
sucht. 

Bulgarien siehl sich vor der Aufgubp, 
die jungen Louie zu erfussen, die 
„wedcr arbeiten noch sludioren”, tind 
hat vor kurzem einigo neue Regelungen 
eingofUhrt, um sic In Arbcitsstellun 
unterzubringen, wo sic fUr die Graell- 
achaft von Wert kind. 

Das Problem, das in Osteuropa woll- 
verbreitcl ist, lhflt sich dorauf zurtick- 
fllhren, daB jedes Jahr ungefhhr 80.000 
junge Bulgaren UniversilSten und Spe- 
zialschulen besuchen wollen und httch- 


them Into jobs, however, were Im color6. Ce gai petit personnage aime 
effcclivo. ■ ^ se regarder dans un miroir tout en 

Now the government — as in &jw se hichonnont et en caquetant. 
lias told youth organizations kk Mais de temps en temps, pour des 
themselves up to appeal to the raxfc raisons qu’il est seul h connailre, cot 

generation. Ill has ertled for a 5- SSi^TjSrS 8 “ cn- 
and liiore undci standing in gel^ jambees on marmonnant des plaintes 
leavers and dropouts lo take joti qui vont crescendo jusqu’6 ce qu’il 
invited parental cooperation, ralk d^croche le miroir avec un cri vengeur 
leave things lo the bureaucracy. Wi et pr&ipite son enneml Imaginaire sur 
instituted a program to train youngten c pl ane hor de sa cage, 
themtowork. • U va do sol que le miroir no fait 

Whether these measures will rien pour provoquer la co!6rc dc 
communists of East Europe’s yduQirai l’°iseou. Mais n'est-il pus lout aussi 
to be seen. Evident que eertains malentcndus entro 

humains sonl infliges par ceux-ld 
n . .. .. . meme qui en souffrenl ? N’avez-vous 

Mr. Bourne m the Monitor 1 ! m j ama i s vu q uc i qu - un tciioHauder un 
corrpspondent in Eastern Europe. gr j ef cont| . fi un autre alors quo co 

■ dernier est en fait lnconscfcnt d’avoir 
comm is unc offense ? 

_ I] existe bien entendu des raisons 

[ 1 qui 6embicnt raisonnabloment justi- 

■ fides pour entretenir des relations 

slens 18.000 ziigtdiiHsen werden kod ^indues ou pour les rompre, mais la 
I'Viiht ist die Zuiil derer groB, dki Sclenee Chretienne* oxplique tendre- 
Cirund- und ( )l>ersrhiile fruhzeHlgi raiso . tmcme ??t spirituel 

lasson: im vergangenen Jahr ware ? ui ab , lt ! barmome, quelle queisoit 
mindestens 17.000. ' Ia cause de la discorde. 

Friilier wiirden solchc Mcnschai II peut etre extrdmement difficile de 
„MiiBiggiiliger und Knulenzer" geba chasser de nos pensdes les paroles 
markt, und ihr Interesse an danhidures qu'on nous a adressdes ou les 
mi Ijcbensstandmd des Wcslensrtagissements sans dgards dont nous 
ids ..subversiv" verurlolll. Die Havons fait l’objet. Mais quel que soit 
nidi men. sie ztir Arbeit zu nrajile degrd ou nous continuons & ressas- 
wnreii jctliieii gruBtentcils erfakb ser mentalement ces malentendus, 
Nun hut die Hegierung — Vicious ne reprimandons et ne punissons 
Hudupesl • die Jugondorgaiiisawjamais que nos propres concepts des 

fid 

hi. ^ompldteraent quemous t SuvonS f lSv?r 

fen. zu l nek l lt \ t i JJViotre conscience des torts que nous en- 

“.i run l gellti dle .V liulnbgjngw^^etenons en pensde et que nous pou- 
dinjenigeia, die die Schuie *«f?vona trouver ia paix. 
verliiKM'it. filr die Arbcft « 1 

leressiemi Sie hot die Bteraj Comment est-ce possible de pardon- 
MiliirlH'it mifuefin-deit, nnsUU.*ner un tort considdrable que l’on nous 
dem Stunt /ii idwrlussen. ** a cau8 ^ • possible parce que, en 
ein Pi ngrnmin eingefulirt, in Jgnn sens spirltuellement absolu, nul 
und « “ nous a , La Science 

wX bSSmiS. . ^Chrtttenne ansaigna qua Vamstanca - 

Ob nun diese Muflnahmw .: v .. 

Ostcuropus zu gulen 
machen werden, bieibl abzuwu» 

Eric Bourne ist Sonderkorr*^ • 
des Monfiors in Osteuropfl. • 


toule existence — est spiriluelle, 
qu’elle est erdee, aimde et controide par 
Dieu, I’Amour divin. L'hommc, J'image 
dc 1’ Amour divin, ne peut en realitd 
exprimer que l’amour. Cela inclut 
ceux qui semblent nous avoir causd un 
tort, ainsi que nous-memes. Lorsque 
nous en arriverons, par 1’humilitd et 
la pricre, a voir au-deld des apparentes 
imperfections des autres ct a voir ces 
derniers dans leur identite rdellc et 
spirituelie, en lant qu'enfants de 
Dieu, nous leur aurons dejd pardonne 
et nous rdcolteroni les fruits du 
pardon. 

Aimer ceux qui nous ont parld avee 
amour et qui ont agl de mdme h notre 
dgard, e’est chose facile. Mais Christ 
Jdsus a dit : « Aimez vos ennemis. » 1 
El il mettait cot enseignement si fidelc- 
ment en pratique que merne sur la 
crolx il pria pour ses ennemis. « Pere, 
pardonne- leur, car Us no savent ce 
qu'iis font. » a 

Bcaucoup d’entre ceux qui ont suivi 
le Guide se sont vus contlnucllement et 
injustement caiomnids. Mary Baker 
Eddy, Ddcouvreur et Fondateur de lo 
Science ChreLienne, qui n'ignorait 
rien do la critique maligne, □ dcrit ces 
mots : « Si Pon vous a causd de graves 
torts, pardonnez et oubliez... Ne 
rendez jamais le ma! pour le mal, et, 
par-dessus tout, ne vous imaginez pas 
que l’on vous a fait tort aiors qu’il 
n’en est rien, • 3 

Assurement aucun souvenir n’dqui- 
vaut s la joie pure que nous pouvons 
obtenir & prdsent grflee h cet amour 
fraternel qui harmonise notre vie par 
P Amour divin. Prenez done la deci- 
sion de pardonner maintenant. Quel 
qu’alt dte le passd, tournez la page et 
essaycz de vivre une vie marqude 
d’une charitd sans mesure it l'dgard 
de chacun. 

^Matihieu 5 : 44 j. «.Luc 23 : 34 ; 3 Mfscella . , 
neoiis Writings, p. 12 . | • 

m Chr tatten Seianco : prononew Vnitiartn 'saWnnoe. 

' I 

La iraducuon IrawjBise du Hvra d'Muda da la Sclance 
ChrabeniM. 4 Sclanca at Sant* avec la Clal du 
EcMuraavda Mary Baker Eddy, aulata avac la laxla an- 

t lisia an mgaid On psul I'achatar dam Me Sanaa da Lac- 
ura da la Science ChrAUanna. ou la commander a 
^rancea C. Carlson. Publlshert Agani. One Norway 
SVBBt, Boston. MaSMcHuHlH.USJ4.D2HG 

Pour loua lanselanemanta aur Im autrai publications 
da la Sclsnoa ChrdBenna on IrancaM. dcrlra 4 TI»b ChrJa- 
ten Sclanca PubUahlno Sodaiy. One Norway Stieal. Bos- 
ton, MunchusaiM. U S A. 021 IB 


Ein sehr frccher Zwergpapagei, 
ein schoner griincr Vogel mit cinem 
leuchtendcn orangefarbenen Schopf, 
erfliilt eine Ecko unsercs Houses mit 
Leben. Dieses lustige Kcrlchen schaut 
gern in cinen klcincn Spiegel, putzt 
sich dabci das Gefteder und schwatzt, 

Doch mnnchmal, aus nur ihm be- 
kannten Griinden, wird dieser ver- 
gniigle Vogel sehr ungehalten. Er stol- 
ziert aufgeregl umher, gibt immer 
iauterc Tone von sich, bis er mit cinem 
rachsuchtigen Gckreische den Spiegel 
herunterreiBt und seinen eingobildelen 
Feind auf den Boden seines Kafigs 
schleudert. 

Offenbar tut der Spiegel nichts, um 
den Vogel zum Zorn zu reizoii. Aber 
sind nicht mnnchc MiBverstandnlssc 
zwlschen den Men sc hen ebenso of fen - 
sichtlich von ihnen selbst verursacht? 
Haben Sie schon einmal gehtirt, dafl 
sich jemond in Groll gegen cinen an- 
doren hineinsleigerte, der sich kelncr 
Schuld bewuBl war? 

NatUrlich gibt cs vielc aus scheinbar 
guten Griinden gespannte Oder zer- 
rutlctc zwischcnmenschliche Bezie- 
Iiungen, doch die ChrisLllchc Wissen- 
schaft* erklart liebcvoll die geistige 
Denkweise, die dio Harmonle wieder- 
herstellt — was auch immer der 
Grund flir die Disharmonie gewesen 
sein mag. 

Es kann sehr schwer sein, fiber 
barsche Worte Oder die Bticksichtslo- 
.sigkeit andercr Menschen hlnwegzuge- 
hen. Aber in dem Mafle, wie wir 
MiBverstandnlssc immer wieder in 
Gedanken aufwBrmen, schelten upd 
strafen wir nur unsere eigenen Vor- 
stellungen von anderen. Geradeso wle 
der Vogel seinen Zorn an dem Spiegel 
ausliefl, qualen wir uns mit unseren 
eigenen Vorstellungen ab. Nur wenn 
wir anderen vollig vergeben, kann dies 
unser BewuBtsein von alten Erinne--- 
rungen ]an erlitfqnes Unrecht reinigen 
und uns Frieden bringen. ■ 

"Wle ist es 'mdglich, ein sch wares 
Unrecht zu vergeben? Es ist deshalb- 
mfiglich well im geistig absoluten 
Sinn keln Unrecht begangen worden 
ist. Die Christliche Wissenschaft lehrt, 
dafi das Dasein — - alles, was existiert 
77 § elsti g von Gott, der gbttlichen 
Liebe, erschaffen, gellebt und regiert. 
Der Mensch, das Ebenblld der gStt- 
lichen Liebe. kann In iWJrklichkeit nur 
Liebe ausdriicken, Dies.schlieBt auch ; 
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La jeunesse communiste choy6e 


Jv sf ■ : Lji; 


par Eric Bourne 


Budapest 


Depuis des annies les socl6t§s com- 
munist es ont aussi troubles que le 

reste du monde par la disaffection d’une 
grande par tie de leur jeune g^n^ration, 
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r tuelle, tea. paya dq PEurppq de; t^styen 1 : 
prennetit § cetftains jeunfes qui sol- 
di? ant renaclent a la bespgne ainsi qu'&- 
d’autrea que Ron d^peint ebrnme les' 
rejetpns choy^s du «. system e ». 

1 II est probable, que Rasped le plus 
d^liOat de toute Ja question, e’est la 
preoccupation de ce qu ? un critique hpn-: 
grpis appeldit. ; r^d 6 mm(ent l^s « ^hferis • 
gate? » d'une « classe Sup 6 rieure ^. osten- 
tatoire, rfont 1 'apparitlo n en diverges 
pouches , de la socifet^ hDngrqisa a 
s^vdrepieht attaqu^e. : i , . r 

« Ils prominent des qhiens ,'de race, 
•Iqurs poches bou'rr^es d’argent ■ ; ie' 

parje qii’ils ne savent menie .pas lot, 
prix du pain *; .gefit Ja jourltaliste en 
question .pans sa critique, . 

pelgriant un f adolescent dont pferfe; est 

un mddecin ; eri vogue, ainsi qjid lea. 
camaiades du jeunir nomme’ : :. i "- : 

- A la vuedesfiitigcriesde Ces garne- 
ments choy£s do la haute, saeip^ 
dit-c*lle encore, je roe siiis' sept ie:* prise ■ 


d’une rage effr£n6e. Si cette definition 
est aujourd’hul d6paas6e,. elle n’en 
signifie tout de mdme pa 6 moins ceci, 
selon mon propre dictionnaire moderoe : 
enfants vivant avec leurs parents dans ' 
un monde ferm& et exclusif, isdl&s de 
la r^alit^, des soucis et inquietudes de 
la grande majorite. » 

classes , qui provpqueht des" tensions 
dans les ecoles. - A Budapest, ' pet hiver, , 
on pQUvait entehdre h la rpdio une 
chanson qui dommengait ainsi : * Mime 
avarit le jour,) 11 ^tait. bien h6> 

et qui 'se ‘terminait par : « Qui efit ps$ 
lui faire d^faut. dotfe d’un p6re d’urie 
telie importance ?;■ : 

Le leader, hong^gis,- Janos Kadar,: e$t 
lui-m^me un homme qui‘, A, tout prendre, 
mfcne Une ejtistehce" trCs mpdeste et; 
d^nu^e d’ostentatlon ! Il est j plein de 
tol^rartce. epvers ;les. jemies. ‘ Les , qc- 
■tog^naires; dlsait-il A urt tficeht f'ongfds 
du parti. peuyent bien s'cn prelhdre aux 
longs, chevepx des jeunes. i. Toutefois lui 
•be: trpuyait/ripn : i.y redjre. 1 , ; i-: 

^ : Lqs puristed dp. parti grognont amt re 
ie succcs de la ipiusique u beat » ocei- 
dehtaic au sbp de laqueLe, ' dahs ( lea 
dizaines Be /discotheques de Budapest 
et des, plus pet it w" Villes.dn dense le 
iswJpg.la nuit.Et Kadar^pliqUe.gi;p 980 - 

; ' } t ,x ‘ V %•'»' ;• • , * 
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modo, qu’il incombe au mouvement de 
la jeunesse communiste de se tenir plus 
& la page, d’Stre mieux < dons le vent > 
quant aux jeuncs ct A leurs probl8mcs. 

. Les privileges accord6s aux hauls 
fonctionnalres ne sont pas uussi en evi- 
dence ici quo dans d’autres pays du bloc 
de J’Est. En Hongrie la refirnnc oenno- 

L’acquisltion de nouvellAs rnaisonx cn 
banlieue du .A la campagne, ainsi que 
d’autres profits par beaucoup dc gens 
ocedpant' des situations ' avantageuscs 
dans ■ les seateurs Aconomiqucs et ad- 
. mlnjstratifs — lout comma le comports- 
ment de, leurs enfants * priviI6gi6B », qui 
s ensuit 1 T-rva mficontentA la ! majority 
mplfis- f^vorisAe, Des tensioHs politique* 

vStoM" que 10 r4girae ^ 

-A Bulgarie le problemie edneenie la 
tn Use Ah coupe rtgtfte dc: ces kfunea cmi 

;>!’•> travalllent: hi 
- " ijntjd’adoptcr de hduveaux jY-gk-, 
i ; merits ; de^mAs a ids cannier veradi-a 

■ . ■ ■ j 1 W® commune en Eu- 

. V . fail # environ; 80 000 h»r 

1 ^ fdSpf i 3 j^ e cherchent a so faire 
’.^dmettce dans dM 


ne peut cn accepter ^ 
maximum. On compte effgi- .• 
grand nombre de defcctiong^ . 
les dcoles primal res ct secJT 
moins de 17 000 I’ann^c 
Cos jeunes eta lent 


on l ont que « faimVanU ct if^^ . “ 
I’mieiet qu'iis tempignoici^’L, ; 
Jilftjrie Plus eleve de J'OuW-jfv; v/ 
comme «*ubversil'u 
siires cooiei lives on vue ® ^ 
h tr.ivjiillcT s'^laicnt toulr* 01 * . 
purtie revelik‘5 inefficaccs. , >; i . 

A present le gouvcrneriw*^,. 

A BudapoKt — • dil.aux t •; 
jeunesse de fair® pea“ - 

s'embellir aux yeux de w ! 1 : 

lion modern if. II demano 1 v^ < [^i ; . 
.ddpurt ► et line i plus 
henslon *, afin qua J ! 

mine ou ab:indonwje‘ jrs .L : 
lr.nl dL- li-avulllcr. '« n £S»S:,. I 
Si vctopi zvi pluldt qu a *;.n; : 

aux mains de l a 
gouviernomrul ^ rM* Sd V : » 

, grdmmt) pwr fpiiher 
m^ttrn ait travail- : J : 

:: :hm«- 5 viiir, f 
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jene Menschen ein, die uns scheinbar 
Unrecht zugefiigt haben, und auch uns 
selbst. Wenn wir durch Demut und 
Gcbet so weit kommen, dafl wir Uber 
die scheinbaren Unzulanglichkeiten 
anderer hinwegsehauen und sie in 
ihrem wirklichen, geistigen Selbst a(s 
Kinder Gottes schen konnen, haben 
wir ihnen bereits vergeben und wer- 
den den Lohn der Vergebung ernten. 

Es ist leicht, diejenigen zu lieben, 
die freundllch zu uns gesprochen und 
uns liebevoll behandelt haben. Chri- 
stus Jesus aber sagte: „Liebet eure 
Fcinde." 1 Und er selzte diese Lehre 
so gctreulich in die Tat um, dafl er 
sogar am Kreuz fUr seine Feinde 
betetc: „ Vater, vergib ihnen; derm sie 
wissen nicht, was sie lun!" s 

Viole, die unser em Wegweiser folg- 
len, wurden slSndig und ungerechter- 
weise verleumdct. Die Entdeckerln 
und GrUnderin der Christlichen Wis- 
sonschaft, Mary Baker Eddy, die sehr 
wohl boswillige Krltik kannte, schrieb: 
„Wenn dir schlimmes Unrecht wider- 
fohren ist, vergib und vergifi . . . Nie 
vergilt Btises mit Bfisem, und vor 
allem bilde dir nicht ein, dir sel Un- 
recht geschehen, wenn es nieht der 
Fail war." 3 

Ganz gewifl ist keine Erinnerung 
soviel wert wie die reine Freude, die 
wir schon jetzt erlangen konnen, Indem 
wir brilderliche Liebe zum Ausdruck 
bringen — die Liebe, die unser Leben 
mit der gfittlichen Liebe in Einklang 
bnngt. Fassen Sie also den EntschluB, 
zu vergeben, und zwar jetzt. Was !m- 
mer in der Vergangenheit gewesen 
ist: machen Sie einen neuen Anfang 
und versuchen Sie, ein Leben zu 
fuhren, das alien bereitwillig Liebe 
entgegenbringt! 

1 Matthaus 5 : 44 j * Lukas 23:34; 2 F«r- 
mischte Schriften, §. J2. 


•Chrtettut Soteneo. apricti krlaqan I'alans 

DW ctouladia Qbaraalzung des Lahrbudis tfai ClinM- 
loban W usniciiifL ..Wlnawhafi und OuumUieit mil 
Schljiaael zur HeHtgen Schrtii" van Mary Bakar Eddy, toi 
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Cwislllcnan Wasanschafl gekautl warden Oder von 
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The Monitor's religious article 


Spring conspiracy 




It is only since I have lived out In the 
country that 1 have realized the extent to 
which the seasons disbelieve in each other. 

Somehow the order and bareness of winter 
seem honest after the long period of summer 
deception. For several months I willingly 
forget about gardening. It leaves me alone, 
and I it. It had become a nuisance and I am 
glad to be free of it. Everything remains the 
way r left it — except for the sturdy 
flowering of the Christmas roses and the 
yellow flower-spiders breaking on the hard 
wood of the witch-hazel — and I can even 
ignore the erratic heaving of the molehills 
erupting like volcanic islands all over the 
garden. Somehow gardening seems, in win- 
ter, to have been the playing of children, the 
triviality of smaller minds: man toying with 
nature. 

Always faintly in the back of my mind is 
the feeling that it is absurd to try and make a 
garden in the vast expanse and openness all 
around me. My inroads are so footling. 

So I delight in the fact that winter cuts my 
garden down to size, making it yield to the 


larger pattern of nature . . . and yet ... 
somewhere — and just at the point when I 
least believe in gardening — the imp of 
horticulture skips mischievously into mind. 
Usually I quite nonchalantly happen to 
glance at. one or the gardening books on the 
shelf, or absently pick up a seed catalog. 

As any gardener knows, the "literature" 
of gardening is for the most part Snare and 
Delusion. And the dead-of-winter happens to 
be the moment of Most Temptation because 
it is the moment of Least Resistance. At this 
time, the descriptions of flowering plants (or 
burgeoning vegetables) — accompanied by 
the glamour of color plates and easy- 
sounding tips for cultivation — constitute a 
pure and marvelous fantasy. Here, in the 
comfort of an armchair, is more than the 
actual glory of summer — since it is summer 
seen from the security of winter, instant 
flowers-in-the-imaglnation without any of 
the sowing and rearing and planting and 
feeding and staking end weeding. Here are 
drifts of electric blue Corydalis Castimc- 


rlana or the "dazzling scarlet" of Zniiach- 
nerin Cad/ornlcn Mexlcana. in n split second 
from a surprisingly cheap packet of seed, 
just like that, a burnish bush, courtesy of 
kodachrome! 

The memory is short. The winter-mem- 
ory is so entirely filled with winter that it has 
forgotten summer altogether. And now, 
without nny immediate urgency to do any- 
thing other than fill in an order form (and 
enclose a small check — since outside it is 
raining forever and spring is never coming 
— all the delights and wonders and opening 
colors of a summer garden can be assured by 
a simple drive to the post office. 

M-m-m-m . . . maybe this year ... I can 
withstand the trickery, . . . Perhaps 1 can 
remind myself with stern realism that my 
last attempt to grow the miraculous blue 
Corydalis was a three-year struggle ending 
in failure, that Invernesshire appears to be 
the only place in the British Isles where It 
will grow with real vigor, that it dislikes my 
soil and that my North-facing wnll isn't cold 


enough for it. Perhaps l can rested 
yet another packet or seeds of 
which won't germiimlc and, g JJ 
would take one bemused look at ifc* 
and windincss of West Yorkshire ajj 
promptly to the soil from whence, sj 
they came. Perhaps — 

Then of course 1 happen to glao 
the window, Good heavens! I bellow 
Histroides Major is . . . yes! 
color ... the Galnnthus are formii*u'‘ 
good clump this yeurl . . . the Hq* 
OUT — how did I miss it? 1 wonder i~ 
— the saxifrages are budding up nfedjj 
delphiniums need manuring , . .bw# 
round the ferns ... I must diride qi 
gentians . . . nnd I think some Site 
wallflowers would be good this year ra 
the side of the house — oh! LheCfea 
Montana needs tying up and . . , aal 
and. . . . 

Oh, bother the /lowers of Spring! 


Christopher Ante 
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May madness 

And the treetop bends In the wind, and I with the tree, 
and the sky around me bends In a cloud-rich racing 
of blue, and back and forth we toss with the head of the sun. 


What am I doing, a man In middle age, 
hugging the top of a maple where a bird might perch, 
or a boy might cling, tegs of his trousers swelling, 
shirt sleeves flapping — sails In the moving air — 
and humming aloud like a boy, or a bird, or the wind? 

T 

And below me the green fields bend, devout with May's 
gold-checkered shadows, alive with swatches of sun, 
and across the kneeling fields the bright wind comes, 
bearing the scent, the long green drug of the sea. 

And around me rooftops sway, the steeples of churches, 

the far blue outlines of hills, arising, falling, 

and up through the limbs of my limbs the sap of old days 

rises, and I am In love with the wind, the sun, tho lifting branches, 

and all things curled below — 

the cat on the stoop, the woman hanging her clothes, 

houses crouched Intent In their wintry dreams, 

and the earth In which my own roots twist and sway. 

Paul Pelrle 
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, A fide invisible line divides Kitsch and 
Kuhst,.two German words which do not lend ' ' 
themselves easily. to translatibn. kitsch is ; ' 
tasteless. Inartistic trash; fcunst Is art; thing- 
'Of beauty that are a joy forever 
. ! Should the painting: . reproduced here, 
which has the solemn title ^Picture of aCow, 
1849; 1 ’ he taken seriously, hupg fn a museum 
land analyzed 1 exterfeiyefy, by the. culture :) . 

. purveyor^? Or Woul$ its character be better : , 
s'e/ved by reprpducmg'it pri wastebaskets,' : ' 
musicboxes, I5nef>dishtcw^lsandthe like? ' ’ 


.'Artist Bartholomaus Larpmler 
is considereti the most important" farmer 
painter of : the Appenzell septlen of Switzer- 
land; He, painted ^arroyarap; ’ farmers ahd 
cattle, He also painted. the beautiful Swiss 
landscape.! His . pointings have : found their 
way into, a number of private edllectiorts 
(sophisticated ahd otherwise) and fnto the 
r Kuh§tmuseu|n $l Gall eh . ^ | ji- . : ; ?- . 

■' Folk art 1 ha4‘ its: nhncoritloversial area,, arid 
this cow is clearly at home in -ji. She has a 
pertain ^pcoratlve^ jaUnty ' style, in my 




Sl?,!?L s ^ deaervcs space she now 

• . ,he cognition she now receives. 

ft® 1 - a art exhibition 

; temporarily on view Ina major European art 
■, museum.... 

1 thoughtful treatment, she would be 

at home on wastebaskets or scrap- 
•.^ DQQk . cavers and still H great distance 
-■ ■ h !SSi ll,e We&ory o(Wtach: With lea* 
' ;*hte«iw could wind up 

. ' ’ Etosjnof Chirewiisch 


'Gard'ner 


: Town dwellers find it hard to be patient 
with what they claim are the myths of rural 
life. We are told that owing to a plethora of 
berries on the bough the coming winter will 
be unavoidably harsh, and yet this is 
frequently proved wrong, as is the adage 
that the oak burgeoning before the ash 
means a springtime of splash, whereas the 
ash before the oak means you get soaked 
■ : (whichever way you look at It, never very 
jolly news). 

One of the country tales on which every 
. child Is nurtured concerns the incredible 
■ friendliness of , robins. In my nursery, there 
was a picture of a gnarled ami somewhat 

pawky looking gardener leaning on a spade. 

On the blade of which there perched a robin. 
The picture was called “Dinner Time,’’ and 
though its Implications were dear I, a 
•<; wkney child, never believed for a moment 
that a robin, however hungry for worms, 
cpuld behave in so intrepid a manner. A 
Lottkm sparrow yes, since it would be 
extremely urbane, not so say sophisticated,'' 
but a wild bird in a country garden? I treated 
the whole thing as a piece of artistic fantasy. 

) However, since I haW takto to d^^r&f 
of gardening myself I have discovered, to my 
amazement, that robins really do come to 
within a couple of Inches of one's boots; they 
really do cock their heads on one side and 
hop about, a hand’s span away, looking 
. cheeky, not to Bay brazen. 

, This impudence, foolhardiness, or, If you 
insist upon it, friendliness, is, to those 
unaccustomed to avine propinquity, acutely 
endearing. The trustfulness, or maybe the 
idiocy, of a robin waiting for you to pull up a 
piece of groundsel so that it can prospect for 
worms beneath it is so co mpe lling it is 
absolutely impossible (or so I find) notion 
;somethingtoit. 

The last thing I have ever, wished tip be.is 
sentimental about robins, but the fact re- 
mains that when a robin lands on a clod near 
> my fork r cannot help exclaiming, "Hd-Iol " 

I say, with a rising lilt in my vofee. Surprised 


and pleased I sound; well, flattered really. 
Although It would be nice to think this 
greeting was the first and last word I uttered 
to this bird, very often, in fact absolutely 
always, it is not. 

Now, dogs, have assumed so many human 
attributes; grinning, for instance, and look- 
ing ashamed and disappointed, that It would 
take a peculiarly insensitive man to be Silent 
in their company. Horses, too, ranging as 
they do from the stolid to the neurotic, from 
being bone lazy to downright hysterical, 
seem so to cover the whole emotional 
compass of their human masters that they 
demand, one feels, conversation. As do cats, 
whom we have invested with esoteric quali- 
ties that require constant questioning. 

So since it is fairly well established that 
men have to talk to animals, the struggle, as 
I see it, lies in trying to treat the latter as 
adults rather than cuddly babies. The temp- 
tation to be "twee” with animals has to be 
. resisted at all costs If one wants to retain 
some small sense of self-respect. Thus it Is 
that with my robin I take enormous care to 
avoid baby-talk. I address'll as though it has 
had a good liberal education at me of our 
more expensive schools, and was now down 
from Oxford on a sabbatical to study 
vermiculatlon in Hertfordshire. 

As the bird teeters about on the edges of 
the craters I am making, obviously willing 
me to dig deeper, obviously, by its chirps, 
applauding my efforts but insisting that I 
could do better if I tried, .! can .fed myself 

hiiman overseer, similarly coertfve and 
encouraging, sporting a red waistcoat and a 
merry eye. 

I have struggled against anthropomorph- 
ism all my. life, with little success, even 
going so far as to extend Its influence to cars, 
many of which I have endowed with human 
characteristics and called;, by affectionate 
names. So in case I make an even bigger ass 
of myself with this bewitching bird, I keep 
my words oh a . tight rein, The fact remains, ; 
however,, that all alone (or so l hope) in the.’ 
herbaceous border, I talk to : .e rbblh. I 
lecture, soliloquize, expatiate and declaim to 
it, simply, really, because it seems; so 
frightfully Interested in what I am saying. At 
least that is my official excuse. But as Pascal 
knew “The Heart has Its reasons that reason 
knows nothing about.” j., 

• ■■■• •' '' ■ y . , ^glniaflrahafn, 


Forgive! 


One corner of our home Is colorfully filled 
by a very saucy dwarf parrot, a beautiful 
green bird with a bright orange crest. This 
cheerful Utile fellow loves to peer into a 
small mirror to preen and chatter. 

But once in a while, for reasons unknown 
to anyone but himself, this happy bird gels 
very unhappy. He stalks around fussing In 
Increasingly louder tones untU with a vindic- 
tive shriek he wrenches loose the mirror and 
hurls his imaginary enemy to the bottom of 
his cage. 

Obviously the mirror docs nothing to 
provoke the anger of the bird. But aren’t 
some misunderstandings among people just 
os obviously self-inflicted? Have you ever 
known someone to build up a grievance 
against another when the offending party is 
actually unaware that he has committed an 
offense? 

Of course there are many strained or 
broken relationships that do seem reason- 
ably justified, but Christian Science tenderly 
explains the spiritual reasoning that restores 
harmony — whatever the cause for discord. 

It can be deeply difficult to dismiss harsh 
words or inconsiderate deeds of others. But | 
to whatever extent we continue to mentally 
rehash misunderstandings, we are but scold- 
ing and punishing only our own concepts of 
others. Just as the bird took out his temper 
on the mirror, so we are vexing ourselves 
with our own imaginations. Only thorough 
forgiving on our part can cleanse our 
consciousness of remembered wrongs and 
bring us peace. 

How is it possible to forgive a deep wrong? 
It Is possible because in the spiritually 
absolute sense no ' wring has 1 been com- 
mitted. Christian Science teaches that exis- 
tence— aU existence — Is spiritual, created, 
loved, and controlled by God, divine Love. - 
Man, the image of divine Love, can. In 
reality, express only love. That includes 
those who appear to have wronged us and 
ourselves too. Wheh we get to the point, 
through humility and prayer, that we can 
look past the apparent shortcomings of 
others and see them in their real, spiritual 
selfhood as children of God, we will have 
already forgiven them arid will reap the ... 
rewards of forgiveness, , •" -- 

It Is easy to love those who have apoken > 
and acted lovably toward, us, But Christ 
Jesus said, “Love your enemies."* And he . 
practiced this .teaching so faithfully that ' 
even on the cross he prayed for Ms enemies, 


"Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do."** 

Many who have followed the Way-shower 
have been persistently and unjustly ma- 
ligned. The Discoverer end Founder of 
Christian Science, Mary Baker Eddy, who 
knew malicious criticism very well, has 
written: "If you have been badly wronged, 
forgive and forget. . . . Never return evil 
for evil; and, above all, do not fancy that you 
have been wronged when you have not 
bcen.”t 

Surely no memory is worth the pure joy 
obtainable now through brotherly love that 
harmonizes our lives with divine Ixjvo. So 
make your decision to forgive now. What- 
ever tho past has been, start with a clean 
page and try to live a life thaL offers 
ungrudging charity to all. 

•Matthew 5:44; **Luke 23:34; tMIs- 
ceiloMoua Writings, p. 12. 


DAILY BIBLE VERSE 

\ can of mine own boH do noth- . 
: Ing: as I hear, I Judge: and my . 

will of the Father which hath 
. Bent me. 

■ John 5:30 


J/' The years:.'; 

; . The yews doohiinate in apaice' ^ • 

' Bestowing bn us drily grpoe^ . 

; Time perpetuates the view — ' 

Arid every year that we construe 
'Shajl ln the sum of seasons be I 
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A deeply 

Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the great 
• love and compassion that 
. moved Jesus when he healed. 
In his ministry he turned the 
thought of those seeking healing 
to a fuller understanding of 
God’s love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search of 
the Bible, Mary Baker Eddy 
discovered that Jesus’ teaching 
and healing were scientific. She 
learned that health, freedom, 
and abundance are the natural 
and provable effects of God's 
overflowing goodwill for His 
children. 

After proving this in her own 
healing work, she taught others 
how they could be healed -by 
spiritual means alone., She ex- 
plains this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science and 
Health wltl l Key to the Scrip- 
tures. A careful study of its me* 
sage, can give you the clear 
.understanding of God that 
'^hebls.'^You .can obtain;^ cQjfy 
with the coupon below. 1 


Miss France^ C. Carlson 
Publisher’s Agent ' 

: 4-5 Grosvenor Place. Sth.Fioor, 
London SWJX 7 JH 

. Please send . me ,a : paperback' 
copy; of J Science and Health 
with Key.; ip- the . Scriptures, (Hj . 

- 

Adjtrws- 1 ..; : , — : ' 

I / . . i I • , 

Postal • 

1-r * t ‘ * • : i . 

' My,, ehequi. for fl .07 : : enclosed 
as payniept in fpil.' ; . • , 
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Spring 
and a 
person ’s 
fancy, etc. 


In spring a young man’s fancy turns, etc. But now, in 
these days of equal opportunity, a young woman’s fancy 
turns, etc., loo. And since "young” has become a term 
loosely applied up to the age of 45, a lot of people better 
get ready for the well-known seasonal crisis. • 

The following questions (and possible answers) are 
designed to alert all the troops and get them safely 
through "springtime madness." 

Question No. 1: Is love really blind? 

The perfect symbol for Infatuation was discovered in 
the salt mines of Salzburg by the French novelist 
Stendhal, a man who gave plenty of thought to the 
.subject. Winter-blighted boughs of elm, it seems, were 
left in the mines, and in time these rather ugly limbs 


were coated with salt crystals and transformed into 
enchanting jeweled shapes. Love, Stendhal concluded, 
is not blind. It just sees the beloved decked, as it were, 
with such illusionary diamonds. 

Question No. 2: Does our half-seeing lover see well 
enough to make a choice? Or does he, in effect, “not 
know what hits him”? 

In the Interests of equal opportunity (this time on a 
national basis), we will now hear from the Spanish 
philosopher Ortega y GaBset, who decided: “There are 
situations, moments in life, in which, unawares, the 
human being confesses great portions of his ultimate 
personality, of his true nature." And (he says > foiling in 
love Is the supreme example. In other words, the 
spinning heart is really a gyroscopic compass. 

Question No. 3: But If the lover isn’t blind, and if he or 
she knows at the center of his or her being what and 
whom he or she wants, how come the statistics for 
marriage are In such damaged shape? 

Back to France and Denis de Rougemont, who has a 
theory that what lovers are really looking for is not the 
chosen Other but the experience of being in love. In 
fact, the more lovers are in love with love, the more 
they will subconsciously seek an "obstruction” (in de 
Rougemont’s term) to keep from consummating that 
love — and rubbing off the diamond-salt. See Tristan 
and Isolde. See Romeo and Juliet. 

Question No. 4 (our topical question) : Why did Soviet 
actress Zoya Fyodorova and U.S. Navy officer Jackson 


Talc take so long to get buck to the balcony, so to 
speak? There are explanations, but do they exploit 
years? 

The answer to Question No. 3 might appear to ap^ 
classically here. Yet why, then, have wc spectator 
springtime 1975 made Tnto-Fyodorovn (and daugh^ ■ 
Victoria) the Love Story of the Year? Cheerfully 
ignore the factors that don’t fit: that love didn’t quh ) 
conquer all; that Tale was a laic-starling Romeo, In Hi 
mld-fortles at the time. Wp must — we will — haveow 
Romance. 

So the answer may lie that bystanders too haw 
diumond crystals in their eyes. We are all former ot 
future players in lha game; wc arc as responsible h 
conspirators for what Shaw called this triumph of hap 
over experience — an optimism that seems as hasten, 
the optimism that underlies life itself. 

Question No. 5: Is love, then, a deception and self-, 
deception? 

Not so, protests George Santayana for us all. Love,d 
worst, is “only half an illusion.” The lover mqy be 
deceived but not his love. I^ove, concludes Santayana, 
“bows to the best symbol it may find for its hope; It 
sanctifies a natural mystery; and, finally, when 
understood, it recognizes that what H worshipped 
under a figure was truly the principle of nil good." ■ 

In the season not only of love hut of rebirth, whocould 
nsk for moro ? 


Richard L Strout 


April in (tax-deductible) Paris! 


Paris 


Any day now spring will burst on Paris and 
after it will come the American tourists. It has 
been a mild winter and a frigid spring. Now 
everybody waits — like an audience on the 
edge of their seats ready for the stage 
entrance of a beloved performer. The chest- 
nut leaves have popped their buds along the 
Seine, but the tortured pollarded plane trees, 
that look as though they came out of illustra- 
tions by Arthur Rackham, haven’t quite 
' decided that the signal has cbme. 

And there is a petite blonde secretary In the 
new Paris convention center who knows about 
the Woys and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. Where? — oh, in faraway 
Washington, D.C.! She speaks about H as 
though It were some sinister force; a wicked 
witch, maybo, threatening the world’s love- 
liest city. And she looks appealingly at a 
transient Washington reporter os though per- 
; haps he could do something about the mailer. 

Paris started In 1071 , and completed In early 
> 1974, one of the finest convention centers in 
Europe — maybe the finest. It is Le Centre 


International de Paris, or CIP. Paris is always 
the same and yet they are always rebuilding 
U; most foreigners wish they would let it 
alone. Where Les Halles once stood, for 
instance, the Covenl Garden of Paris, there Is 
now a perfectly enormous hole In the ground 
— bigger than the former excavation for the 
still incomplete FBI building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. On the periphery of Paris, sky- 
scrapers are going up and one of them is here 
at the convention center, the 34-story Hotel 
Concorde-I^alayette. Ah, well, we can’t stop 
progress. Worse luck. 

The old Paris is tliere, too, of course, 
inviting, beckoning, If It ever gots warm 
enough to watch Paris from a cafe terrace, 
you will see one of the best shows on earth, fn 
the small Hole! du Lys (Ruo Serponte) a 
notice says, "This old house of 1650 is in the 
oldest street la Paris. It belonged to the Abbey 
of Sl.-Gcrmain des Pres. We have tried to 
make It as comfortable as possible, in spite of 
the little inconveniences which we must 
accept as a tribute to the past. ’ ’ 

In my hotel on Rue Saint Louis en Pile there 


are thick celling beams all over the place like 
UiemorU8ed beams in my grandfather's bam 
in South Lee, New Hampshire, built two or 
three or maybe four centuries later. 

There won't be any "little Inconveniences" 
at CIP or its huge adjacent modem hotel. 
Each room has "bath, radio, television, 
adjustable air-conditioning and inter- 
nal/external telephone,” The main hall will 
accommodate 4,300, each seat equipped with 
six-language simultaneous translation facil- 
ities, and there is a complex of other halls and 
committee rooms, with cinemas, restaurants, 
fashionable shops, garages, and I don’t know 
what-all. Ail those famous Paris spots are 
almost In full sight down tho Champs-Elyseea 
— the Arc de Trlomphe and so on. Some 4,000 
mombers of the American Society of Associ- 
ation Executives, and families, will arrive 
Aug, 19-22, may bo one of many such groups. 

So what's all this about the House Ways and 
Means Committee? 

Very simple. That old meanie Rep. James C. 
Cor man (D) of California (a state where they 
have convention centers of their own) In- 


troduced Section 306 in the Tax Reform Act of 
Jan. 14, 1975 (HR. 1040): "disallowance or 
expense attending convention outside the 
Uni ted States." 

The tax bill was put aside but will come up 
later. The section grew out of the celebrated 
American Bar Association convention in 1971 
which moved an estimated 10,000 to London. 

Statistics Indicate that In Paris the average 
delegate spends $75 to $100 a day, though this 
Is, of course, rather speculative. 

And so at the beginning of this nicest of all 
Paris seasons eyes turn grimly across the 
Atlantic. As Mr. Corman put U, "This section 
disallows expenses of travel (including meals 
and lodging) of an Individual In connection 
with attending a convention held outside of the 
United States.” He charges that such ex- 
ponses are incurred "primarily for pleasure 
rather than business.” 

Mais oui, who can say? What Is pleasure, 
what is business? A battle is promised in the 
far-off Ways and Means Committee when the 
provision (once tentatively adopted in 1974) 
comes up again. 
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A Saudi Arabian looks ahead 


By Abdul Rah moil Said 
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■ : " the potato grows 


By August Heckschcr 
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I write this column far. from Maine, 
absorbed in what seem the thousand Impera- 
tive tasks of a busy season. Yet something in 
the air, or in a sudden glimpse of river at the 
end of my street, reminds me that summer 1 b 
surely, .coming. My mind turns more and 
•more often to> 4 distant Island, bare rocks 
rising m its -center, spruce and . birches 
ifuhning down to the shore, and all the blue 
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now must be unfolding with 
extraordinary beauty. They come at this 
■ season after a. spell of seemingly endless. 
co)d; apd rain: , the sun breaking through 
upon a world that lies waiting to respond 
/.with glints of life on each tree and bush. The 
air itself seems to be made of light; and In 
.that light we see the light shining from every 
new-made object.- Hie warmth comes not so 
much from the sun above as from within and 
below, a circumambient effusion that one 
can almost touch. At such a moment the 
« vitality that has been contained fndoors 
suddenly bursts forth — children tumbling 

., ’’/•• :■» carrying laddc^ahdliandnetB 

*j. 0 ■: ®ito they begin the jpeirty ritual of 

■•'•f ifel i ' W : ; ,. 1 fa. tone must be’ almost liheiufu-i 

* >^'r«bly: Hirsh, and lpiig. Eveti lit these- times, 
Mill) MR- 3 :• wheri the climate Seen* to . have- relented, 

when: no Sane, mortal 


filrii; 
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protracted, deep and (to me) acutely pain- 
ful. When the answer finally came, It was 
four words carrying the gentlest of rebukes, 
the most delicate hint of disillusionment. 
"We've known a /ew," this stranger said. 
And known them he no doubt had: known 
those days with a vividness and depth denied 
to me whtf came motoring jauntily by, never 
haying experienced the dark times preced- 
ing them, and who even now seemed ready to 
betray by unnecessary words the silent 
glory of the hour.' , , 

l have been getting news from. Maine, 
extracted like .precious ore from One sludge 
which the newspapers and the morning posl 
usually bring. John, Cole, who edits the 
, estimable "Maine Times,” tells me in his 
column (called appropriately "John’s Col- 
umn”) that in all his Maine years he never 
saw the ice go out so early. . 

Then there has come word that the lad who 
will t)e sailing with me again this summer 
has made with safety the enormous leap 
from being sixteen to being seventeen. I had 
sent him for the occasion a bode called 
"Heavy Weather Sailing." I hope I shall not 
have occasion to need the advice it con- 
tains,” he writes in, thanking me; "but 


Manners very 
maketh man 


nearly 


A man of great vision and a long list of 
\ accomplishments, the late King Faisal was* 
Nleadlng pioneer and a principal molder of 
what became known as Saudi Arabia. Now 
. that he Is no longer on the scene, what will be 
general thritot and direction of Saudi 
i policies? ... 


effort will be made to preserve the baric 
values unique to Saudi Arabian society . 

On the broader Arab front, the eyea of the 
world are clearly focused on SBudi Arabia. Its 
symbolic and concrete significance for Arab, 
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; sltppcry and forsaken landscape, ft ijs not; so 
< much the Single days of darkness ahd storm, 
i : but their, long continuance, aqd their being 
&ucc?e^ded tty other spells of weather equally 
uninviting, which! has made .of the' Maine 
. character something jiiward and secretive. 
And as with other northern people,! it has 
'made of their release into warmth and 
sunlight an experience of almost mystic joy . 

■; Some years ago/when I waslesS sepsitTve 
than fnrti now t6 the reticehces cf the Maine 
people, I stopped t6 make some inquiry at a 
gas station immediately after qrossing thc 
border: “What a beautiful ^ day 1 this;* jsl** ! I 
exclaimed, the silence that erisUed was 


comes” Good wwds; \ thought to myself — : ’ 
from a sailing hian or from any other. 

1. make tome' telephone calls to .convince 
myself that by a certain day In Juhe aJl will 
. he: ready for my arrival. These are not realty 
'necessary;; the opening of the houses of. the 
summer fdlk seems to proceed on the island 
. Hy a natural rhythm, so that each hduse Is 
ready for esee visitor, as surely as a potato 
grdws> But t. uke to make those calls. I 
rweiye invaluable gleanings «i the state of 
the day and hour. And I hear again the subtly 
, assured, "the .wonderfully rgOned arid cultl- .' 

' vated, accentof the Maine voice, i . 
i! At the water’s edge, meanwhile, my little 
■ ‘.•Rambleri’ is being fitted out. In t|ie ihind’s 
eye I see her sleek Sides being gfveh a final 
coat Of ,pqii|t; ;Uie.; spars and deckhouse 
beginning , tq shine ■. in their new varnish, - 
Then Ohe day pot totj faf;off the mast will be 
put in place, t^e riggipg w(ti be. ttmed, and 
the yacht will unfdrl /heT whi^ sails as' 
gracefully as the sea Jjuli rilf ' ‘ 




By Peter J. Ucnnlkcr-llealon 
What's the fuiurg of civil (ration? Is a good 
question; but I've a better one. What's tho 
future o! kindness? 

Actually tho two questions are an Inter- 
face. Lack of kindness Is the moat destruc- 
tive of all earthly pollutants. When kindness 
goes, civilization goes. 

I saw a movie not long ago. U wasn’t a 
popular movie and didn’t show long; but 
while It lasted, It made Us point rever- 
beranUy. Into ninety minutes 11 telescoped 
the whole story of a civilization. A savage 
tribe in the Jungle; the tribe's development 
" into a civilized society with all the attendant 
arts, sciences and complex human relation- 
ships; the society's decay and return to the 
jungle. But here's the point: the first signs of 
social decay were lltUe acts of unkindness, 
everyone picking at one another, putting one 
another down, neglecting the courtesies, 

Oh, I'm just talking about courtesies, good 
manners? Aren't they just a lot of formali- 
ties, dressed-up hypocrisy? Good manners 
are certainly part of kindness, but they're 

"Manners makyth man.” That's the motto of 
William of Wykeham, founder of Winchester 
College and of New College, Oxford; and he 
gave this rfiotto as a guide to his two 
foundations. He’d got something there all 
right. Manners are an important part of 
man's makeup, of his kindness. Bui they’re 
not the whole of It. 


On the domestic front, it Is a measure of the 
late monarch's wisdom, and of the maturity 
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palaces, bill l wonder was effected. Institutions such as the supreme 

rnlr mir kllHlrwx into- J petroleum council chaired by Crown Prince 
Important) bow any Fahd were tbe added slsnals needed to ensure 

other stars — whom many « u* continuity and stability. 

would raUtlt. Or wi’thrinl 

■ .In practical terms, this means that Saudi 

When the guns of August. Arabia's development programs will continue 
my grandfather was deep inhwtfWJ lo reflect the need and the desirability of 
In Bohemia, then part of the meaningful, balanced and measured progress. 

aarUn emnire. He was beyond nflg its long-range economic plan, so skillfully 
and saw no reason heihouldn’t be Mjv^tllhed by King Faisal, wUl undoubtedly be 
return lo England. The Amerfcm J , fleshed out by King Khalld and Crown Prince 
Carlsbad charged with the care i* Fahd, resulting in the diversification of the 
interests! thought the same; soMfJ nation’s Infrastrucure. Atthe same time every 
grandfather a letter hesperid*! , • 



Islamic and "third-world” countries Is becom- 
ing increasingly tangible and visible. In the 
aftermath of the Six-Day war in 1967, when tho 
Arab world sustained its worst defeat ever and 
Arab unity was on the verge of being broken, 
Saudi Arabia's moral and economic prowess 
came Into play. The result was the building of 
a carefully formulated structure of consensus. 
Disagreement and self-recrimination were 
replaced by confidence and cooperation. 


It can, thus, be argued that future Saudi 
Arabian policies vis a vis the rest of the Arab 
world will be geared to preserve and 
strengthen that principle of consensus. The 
Palestinian people’s rights, the return of 
Jerusalem arid. Israeli evacuation of occupied 
Arab land will continue to loom large In the 
thinking of the Saudi leadership. Saudi Ar- 
abia's role In defusing the Iraqi-Iranlan 
dispute is another example of its quiet, 
judicious and responsible approach. 

In so far as OPEC is concerned, there is ho 
doubt that the country will continue to pursue 
a policy of moderation. While it seeks to 
promote a unified and solid front among the oil 
producers, Saudi Arabia is deeply cognizant of 
the Interdependent' ‘nature of relationships 
between developed and developing countries. 
ThiB la why it 1 b rigorously encouraging’ the 
forthcoming produceis-consumers dialogue. 
Hie overriding concern In this area Is to foster 
appreciation for the problems and challenges 
that confront both the oil producer and the oil 
consumer, both the developed and developing 
nations. Now that both sides have had enough 


time to reflect on the new reality of their 
relationship, one would expect a speedy and 
positive resolution of outstanding Issues. 

Saudi Arabia's commitment and contribu- 
tions to International organizations — notably 
the United Nations and the World Bank — are 
not likely to be scaled down. On the contrary, 
as one of the UN’s founding nations, U will 
continue to lend its moral, political and 
economic support to that institution. 

All things considered, Saudi Arabia Is. 
committed to follow the path and the example 
of King Faisal's strategy; Continuity and solid 
progress in the area of institutions and 
institutional building at home ... consensus 
and cooperation oh the international and pan- 
Arab fronts. This, It seems to" me; is Saudi 
Arabia's promise, and this ^ God willing ^ la 
its destiny, . • “ : • •• 1 
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Mr. 5(dd, a member of the /acuity at tho 
College of Petroleum and Mineral* in 
Dha^yron, Saudi Arobia, Is currently' 
studying for a PhD at Missouri Univer- 
sity. 


sundry to afford him every aawj 
journey to the Swiss fro ntier ^ ., 
Geneva. As reason for ihls i> 
described my grandfather *y ; * 
subject and a benefactor of 



How was this deacrlpttoo 
doubt the consul had in 


Erwtn D. Canham 
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Out of all the lessons for the United States 


Some sixty years ago James Elroy Flecker 
tont greetings ‘To a Poet a Thousand Years 
Hence" andHeciared: 


I care pot if you bridge the seas 
Or ride secure the cruel sky, * 
> Or bdiidcoMummato palaces 
Of metal or of masonry „ 




Then 1 be listed the values he . hoped would 
Em?*!' SjPeclficaUy they aren’t the values 
l .d list; but in general they add up to what 
I d put high on my list — idndnesi;. We’re 
r'. <wing pretty weU today in bridging the s cm 


father's 3S years in U» 
devoted to realizing hlsM* 61 ^ 

"make,’’ as he pul It. ^Lju. — and the world — to learn from the Vietnam 
to*wd»<wrcotete* eW2^ perhaps the greatest will be to 

free as air." Owing to . comprehend the real nature of power, 

women all around the worw^JJg The United States poured Immense re- 
nlcato with one another «*■ : sources into Indo-China. It did not work, 

cheaply than ever before. ’ / . Additional military power - the atomic bomb 

But his family knew amid have been added. Perhaps, thereby, 

earned this description — . * ^VHanoi could have been pulverized. What 
mankind." Throughout W^V’f.WOuld have happened after that? Does any- 
or others of hi* body think the spirit to resist of the Commu- 

peoptevrtwluiewhUh,h^^i^nlM:forcies would have been eliminated, and 
InvaiaMe e x perience to * zZ i capacity of the South Vietnamese to 
sooken not of W» Pari^^^gdvera effectively would have been created? I 

tWpk not . The basic elements of strength and 
n» ‘- ^ weakness would have remained. 
clalmon him and from ft* ^'Moreover, the real power of the United, 
no rriurB. Surety it s» iStates in the world has not been destroyed, 

aafa to a friendly border,. ./ : i power, which Is not military;' has been 

- t ;-^t^wepkeh^.ThecririS'Over thepresl<ten<ty ( the 

How then dd l ^divisions with COngresa, thO still somevdiat 

we should remember “[iwiptqved nature of the newPresident 'A all 
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elements ; are there. But beneath and 




beyond them lie the commitments of the 
United States and the American people to 
peace in the world, to cooperative work In the 
solution of fundamental problems such as 
energy, population, food, and environment. 

The notion that' the United States can 
produce miracles has been pricked. There 
remains much that the Unitea States can do, 
Its agri-power Is real, continuing, renewable, 
and expandable; But for the most part, the 
world and its society are Increasingly seen as 
interdependent; Power lies to cooperation and 
mutual confidence. , /' 

Throughout President Ford's State of the 
World address —unfortunately overhung with 
the tragedy of Vietnam was renewed 
awareness of , the fact of , interdependence. / 
There was no sense pf withdrawal . b( Isolation-; ; 
ism, of Fortress America. Gerald Ford, son of , 
Grand Rapids and the Republican Pfcrty, Is as 
profound a convert iq* the .co^xiraUve and ; 
active role of the United States to (hd world as 1 
was that other pen 'of Grand! Rapids, Sen. . 


pf„ power, 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, ' A third of a’cemilary 
ago. Senator Vandenber g’s conversion turned 
the tide for American action' through.; the 
Marriiail Plan. President Ford affirms .cam-, 
parable responsibility today. 1 . 

Because of bemusement with Vietnam, it la ; 
possible to.overlbok how far the.UrtRed States-, 
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slippery slope.' Prealddnt Ford 'arid Secretory 
Kissinger may alas have to say soma things , 
they know . well ' are; pot realistic as the 
graceless last stages unfojd, It is asking. a lot ', 
to exipect opepadmlssion ofmlstokes.; 

Rut lfihe nations And peoples which count,.' 
friends ' and adversaries alike, perceive that 


bUltles. It is an ^bll^tion tb cooperate, not |o 
dominate. AS. pkrt Of the world community the 
United States chb help proyidd leadership. It 
can retain and enlarge th$ wdrid'a f espect. , ' ' 
There Is occasional backbiting at the United 
States lh ^ Various’ ca^ttanlodky. It is easy (p. 
understand : hw the losing regimes 1 In .Cam- : 
hodia and Vietnam feel. They may be excused 
; for .bitterness,. But for others, ipcltidlng some ■ 
who have long criticized the United /States for. 
its Vletnaip. involvbmeh t , to say now that; 

' Wadrilhgtart ; 'dahnOt! 1 ''he; : \ depended . ■ qpon ; • (s ^ 
shabby Inconsistency, v 

! Much of the worid knows there was 1 Ho e^sy ; 

! way out of. Vietnam, no solid path back up the 


to nqw iftort aware than ever of the need for 
resolute, 1 rpattotip policies, then out of disaster ! ; . 
may come strength. 
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.American military ;j»werremalnk massive. ... 
Jtt helpa ip the deterrence of war. American 1 


Economic power is very great; to^/But the • ; 
power pf American character, : BtedcSness, V.^ 
de (ertni nai ion poise, cart- be toahlfeSt anew. ' . 
They ard visibly present today.- They will help : 
in the thoriiy humanitarian problems ahead ; in > 
todohChink./. . " 

;The Ameri dati p^todndlh^r.goverriment '• 
ate not i^rocle woriEers, But th^ are just as - ■ ’ 
significant and reliable today as they were in ; ') > 
•1945, / : -;- " ■-:••• 
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